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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 

_ in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


New York-Florida Special 
composed —— of Pullman vestibule sleepi 
dining, agent and observation cars, heated entire y 
by steam and lighted by wy ged daily, exce 
my from New York and stine, Florida 
via W ashington Richmond, Weldon —— Fa ete. 
ville, Florence, Charleston, Savannah, and ‘Jac on- 
ville. Only one night out and no extra fare charged 
via the Atlantic Coast Line: 


Printing 
and Engraving. 

If -you want your Hotel, 
School and College Booklets, 
Circulars, Cards, etc., neatly 
printed, writeto JOHN T. MILLER, 


Refers to The Outlook. 84 E. 9th St., N. Y. City. 
Illustrated Cut and Color Work. 


nished house or good ae! in family for 
July and August. Party ad wee ladies, 


d maid. Addre 
two T.. No. 8,226, care Outlook. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. y 
Ronhiy—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
BAKER’S EUROPEAN TOURS 


Seven personall conducted. European excursions, 37 

Ss, $170. Including bere hine and Switzerland, $240. 
Europe, $350. expenses paid. FRANK BAKER, 
Tourist Agent, St., New York. 


WV Paishea hous coast of Maine. near sea, fur- 


UROPE, 1895 


adison Av 
Springfield, Mass. 


DR. CHENEY’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE (8th season). Personally conducted PY 
O. D. and wie. 25 

to r, isiting eight countries ave > a 
York O. D. M.D., Haverhill, Mass. 


Clark’s Excursions to Europe 


Sailing a New York by first-class steamers on 
April ai May 18. June 22, June 26, June 29, July 5, 
m8 | traveling expenses included. 


‘opular prices Tickets for in- 


F250 ‘and up. dividual trav- 
parts of the 
world at low- 
Choice berths. est rates. 
Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing full 
particulars, with maps. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broad- 


way, N. Y., Official Ticket Agent Pennsylvania and 


Erie R. R., etc. 


COLUMBIAN LINE 


U. S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


NEW YORK (via Isthmus of Panama) 


TO SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO, 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Steamers leave New York every ten days. An experi- 
enced surgeon and stewardess carried. Cabin passage to 
San Francisco, $120, including meals and berth for voy- 
age of four weeks. Tourists to San Francisco  snioy a 
tropical climate and on the way pass the West Indian 
ee and call at Fort of six Central American Repub- 
ics and Mexico. full to. to the 
Pier 43, N. R 


GOING ABROAD? 
VACATION 


parties To EU ROPE 


A s of Select Vacation Parties to | Fares from 
Eu ‘ea during the season. Programmes §$ | 8 5 


free on application. Ocean and Independ- 
ent Railroad Tickets everywhere. 
THOS. COOK & ie 
' 261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York 


UROPE.—Mrs. M. A. Crosley, of 786 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. will persona ly conduct her cig 
through Europe this coming summer, sailing 
ew York July 6. Everything strictly first-class. 

and particulars address as above. 


Co-operative Educational Travel 


Organized by REV. DR. HENRY S. LUNN, Editor “ Review of the Churches,” London, Eng. 
A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome 
A a ee Tour to London, Paris, and Switzerland 


Tours Prolonged at Option 


During 1894 over four thousand English people traveled from London to various parts of the 
Continent under the arrangements which Dr. Lunn made for them. The annual Conference 
for the Reunion of the Churches which he established at Grindelwald in 1892 has been attended 
by the Bishop of Worcester, Bishop Vincent, Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. Charles Berry, Pére 
Hyacinthe, Lady Henry Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those who have lectured in 
Rome have been the Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Haweis, Professor 
Mahaffy, Dr. Cunningham Geikie, and other eminent men. 

Full particulars of these Tours on application to 
THE PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, ‘‘ Review of Reviews,’’ Astor Place, New York 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


The Evangelist’s Foreign Tours 


1. A Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 

2. Church Music Tour. 

Carefully studied to combine the usual pleasures of 
foreign travel . nl the advantages of special facilities 
and social courtesi 

Full particulars = these unique and charming journeys 


. sent on application to 


Tours THE EVANGELIST, 
33 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


FLORIDA: GENTE: 


SHORTEST” QUIGKEST FLORIDA 


prin’) TOURIST POINTS 


HUNTING“ FISHING GROUNDS 
HEALTH RESORTS, TOURIST ROUTES, 


SEMI-TROPICAL FRUIT FARMS AND GROVES, PHOSPHATE MINES AND STOCK FARMS, 


Gend fo" Map and Pamphlets fo 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) — 

May as, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 209, 
tour of 64  «f ; June 29, tour of 87 days. Comprehensive 
and ul routes 

For descriptive Soak: and referehces address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


UROPEAN TOUR.—Limited to ten ladies who 
may wish to become conversant with the historical and 
ere ge interests of the countries to be visite ‘on- 
ducted by two educated ladies. Highest references re- 
yy uired and given. Will leave New York latter part of June. 
ddress Mrs. FREELAND, 21 West 36th St., New York City. 


ROUND™ WORLD 


(lllustrated Program Post-Free.) 


GAZE’S ESCORTED PARTY 


42 European Tour Programs Ready, 


$175 to $2050 


CHOICE Berths ALL Steamship Lines. 
TRAVEL TICKETS EVERY ERE. 


Inquire about EU ROPE Full details. 


HENRY GAZE& 113 NewYork. 
201 Washington St., Bost 03 * t., Chicago. 
135 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


TO EUROPE $250. All expenses. 
Belgium, Holland. days. Itineraries n Jones, 
462 Putnam Ave., ros lyn, N.Y. Fall Tour to 


KIMBALL/S TOURS 


in Europe. Seventh season. Small party sails from 
New ‘ore Mays Tours cost $225 to $575. Address 
Mr. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, 


AND THE 
WINTER RESORTS 


OF THE 


Southwest 


including San Antonio, Galveston, the Gulf cope 
Mexico (the Egypt of the New World), reac direct 
from St. Louis via the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


in elegant through Puliman Service. For descriptive 
matter and particulars W. E. Hoyt, Genera st- 
ern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, New York, or H.C. 
TOwnsEND, General Agent, St. Louis, 


(or EUROPE ORIENT 


Dr. and Mrs. i announce Eight Grand 
Tours for’95. Special features. Select parties. 
lllustrated Itinerary.”’ H.S. Paine, A.M., 

M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 
All Traveling Expenses Included 


es 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


Parties will leave New York in Special Pullman 
Vestibuled Trains with for Mag- 
niicent Sight- as follow 

Trip th th New Mexico 
the Alaska, Montana, and 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

No. 2. A 65 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, omit- 


o. 3. A 52 Days’ gy through New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nev tah, and Colorado 
The Yosemite. Vall ley may be vinited 1 in connection with 
either of these excisions. 
0.4. A46 Days’ Trip across the Continent and 
to Alaskw, outward by the nadian c ilroad, 
and homeward through the Yellowstone National Park. 


Tours to Europe. Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
and China. Independent Rai lroad and Ste Steam- 
ship Tickets to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
doa ular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 E. Pourtecath St., Lincoln Sq. »NewYork. 
6 Washington St 
South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


PRAVEL.—A lady s aking French, German, and 

in foreign trave take a 
sma os v2 of young ladies to Europe for the summer. 
‘Adare |, No. $251, The Outlook. 


EU ROPE SCOTLAND TO SWITZERLAND. 

NGLISH LAKE DIsTRI try, 

Address Rev, HA TODD AM 


TEN WEEKS ABROAD 


PRIVATE PARTY conducted in a by Dr. 
Webb, for years a resident in are season 
trom Boston. 22, by S.S. ”? Medi- 
terranean Line, via Gi 


Italy, Italian Zermatt, Chamounix, 
urindelwald, Black Forest, the Rhine, 
Hollap d, Paris, London 
nelu 
For itinerary address MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel 
Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Party of TEN sailing June ist for Spain. 
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FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions; fine pase hospital, &c. 


(MOTEL TIROL 
(Open all the year.) modern 


isine 
ences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Iilus- 
trated pamphlets on application. CARL LANDsz&E, Prop’r. 


England 


ers ay ot or week. Her house is conventend) 
situated, close . Colleges. Moderate terms. 
dress 32 Jesus ¥ a Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


L0$ ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation’ for 400 
cugsts. Occu EN, an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by BA RNETL. 


District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE Piircenth bet. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. hotel ; loca- 
tion; convenient to cars and places o interests no 49 Aquors. 
Terms, $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


THE ELSMERE 


WASHINGTON 


: A select family hotel of high order. 
L. C. RINES, Prop. J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 


Florida 


‘The ORMOND 


Open Dec. 15 to April 2s. 
Special Rates in December and January 
Palmetto Forests and a Broad Tropica 
Salt Lagoon. 


Illustrated booklet:from 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Megrs., 


An ideal country for a winter cottage. 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


dations for 500 


Located in mei healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
- at moderate prices. Send for circulars. 

BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { *Bitimors” 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, ovestooking the City of 
Baltimore an esa ce y. ealt t mode of 
heating in the world. ttolanee Springs Water served 
without extr- omngp: For illustrated book address The 
Outl look o” WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING'S change rest care, 


SANATORIUM | andTreatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass. | U4et the most favor- 
8 miles from Boston. Send for circulars. 
New Jersey 


THE ARGYLE Ocean End of Con- 


ecticut Avenue, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J view of the 
able unsur- 


$2. £7 day; we 


ocean. Managed on eo hotel plan. 
Transient, $2 
wa 


Ormond, Volusia County, Southern Florida . 


New Jersey New York 
THE CHALFONTE The Jackson Sanatorium 
ity, N. J. 
Right View. DANSVILLE, 
Sea-water baths in the-house. Also illustrated book- New York 
etfree. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. Established in 188. 
A delightful home for 


HADDON HALL Attaatic ciy 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH 


All convemsenens including hot and cold sea-water 
baths in house. Elevator steam heat, sun parlore.ct etc. 
Coach meets alitrains. LEEDS & LIPP 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator; 
steam heat; filtered periors ; billiard 
music rooms. HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with comvenionans for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class We uiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, for r circulars. 


Country Board sun; 


lent board. Modern conveniences. References. Box 311. 


TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD New York. 


road of New Jersey, foot of Lene Street, om — 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M}; 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Laurel House 


NOW OPEN . 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


LAUREL za: PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Now Open 


HORACE PORTER, Manager 


FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plateau along historic Toms River. : 
Excellent life-extending location; homes, health in 
pines. 
Lots at $ reer low prices; full warranty deed; high 
grade ; pro le investnen ts. 
Titles insured free of charge ‘to buyers. 
aps, circulars, etc. Address 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 Broadway. New York 
New York City 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


331 WEST 85th ST. 
MRS. GORDON Near Riverside Drive. 

A quiet and refined home for ladies and young girls 
visiting New York. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 
 §aratoga Springs, N. Y. 

{ A popular resort for health, change, res vant, or. aocrentian 
on the roof. Suites with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. a i waters and winter sports. 


, Electricity, all 
New Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


hs and all health a Hho 


| health and rest seekers. 
= Personal care of ex- 
perienced physicians. 
Main building fire- 
Bee proof. For illustrated 
address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


North Carolina 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Midway between Florida and the North 


Excellent ov mega for travelers to break their j journey 
in either directio direct line of Southern Railway 
’ FARINTOSH & AMER, Props. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Pa. 
‘¢REAL COUNTRY 


In the mountains of Southern Penna.; 4 hours from 
New York, 2 hours from . Forair, water, scenery, 
and beauty of location it stands unrivaled. Circulars free. 


GRAND VIEW 
SANITARIUM 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


The the year amy is d db df 
By WENRICH & DEEPER, 


South Carolina 


“New Charleston Hotel ” 


CART & DAVIDS. REMopDELED AND as 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of the highest grade, with the 
entire area devoted to lavishly appointe sabite | Rooms 
and Rotun uisine under the directions of a French 
Chef. Families hibernating in Florida would do well 
to revisit historic Sumter and picturesque Magnoli 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
AMHERST, MASS. adult family, 


summer months, attractive, con —. fully furni 
house. “Address Lock Boxe, Amherst. aa. 


ORTHFIELD, MASS.—House of ten rooms for 
sale, or to rent for the season, pasmened. Delight- 
fully situated for a summer home. "Addre 
Box 53. KATE G. MATTOON, Northfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for Cancer, y ane perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Ley ignant 
growths, without the use of the 
never failed to effect a rmanent 
e where we. have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity 1 for 
Boo ving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, giv terms and refernces, free. dress 


RS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


No. 879 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


— ists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 


HITING 


Silversmiths, 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FASLE IMPRESSIONS. 


Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 


WE MAKE So ip SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY, Looe FINE, 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


SECOND FLOOR— 


‘Specials 


This week we shall place on sale, at prices very much under value, the following: One large lot of Cotton Dresses 


for Ladies, Misses and Children, at $3.00 each. 


One line of Eiderdown Dressing Sacques, $1.50 each. One lot of 


Infants’ long and short Dresses, 95 cents each. One lot all-wool Wrappers, $3.50 each. One lot of Cambric Night 
Dresses, $1.00 each. One lot of Lawn Wrappers, $1.00 each. The quantity in most of these lines is limited. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


? A des of f 


of excellence. 
qualities. 


We make it our business to get only the worthy 
Chance nothing, haphazard nothing. Buy with eyes 


shut, and you can’t go wrong ; order at random—safe as if you saw. 


Maine Sugar Corn, finest quality (Baby Corn), 
creamiest, sweetest, tenderest corn packed, very 
small kernels, 15c. can, $1.72 dozen, $3.40 case two 
dozen. 

N. Y. State Stringless Beans, finest quality, 
** Match-sticks,”’ very small, finest tender, fine calor, 
equal to best French goods, 18c. can, $2.04 dozen, 
$4.00 case two dozen. 

cold-packed Tomatoes, extra quality, deep 
, exquisite flavor, no water or green pieces, Ioc. 
can, $1.12 dozen, $2.10 case two dozen. 

N. Y. State Baldwin Apples, finest quality, peeled, 
cored, and quartered, more economical than fresh 
apples, 12c. can, $1.36 dozen, $2.64 case two dozen. 

Golden Wax Beans, fine quality, cut in half, 110. 
can, $1.26 dozen, $2.48 case two dozen. 

_ Cream Succotash, finest quality, sweetest corn and 
lima beans, 14c. can, $1.58 dozen, $3.04 case two dozen. 
__ Preserved Raspberries or Strawberries, extra qual- 
ity, full cans of fruit, heavy syrup, 18c. can, $2.06 
dozen, $4.00 case two dozen. 

California Golden Apricots, fine quality, halves, 
full cans, heavy syrup, large, handsome fruit, 15c. 
can, $1.72 dozen, $3.36 case two dozen. 


California Lemon Cling Peaches, finest quality, 
sliced ready for cream, delicious flavor, very heavy 
syrup, 32c. can, $3.60 dozen. 

Turkish Layer Figs, finest quality, 2-lb. box 29c. 

Boneless Codfish, middle cuts, packed 3 lbs. ina 

X, 22c. box. 

Manzanilla (Baby) Olives, crisp and of fine color, 
gc. bottle. 

Spanish Queen Olives, finest quality, crisp, large 
olives of the finest flavor, 47c. 30-0z. bottle. | 

_ French Macaroni, finest quality, our own importa- 
tion, just here, Mezzani, Spaghetti, Vermicelli, 
Italian Paste, 13c. lb., 25c. for 2 lbs. . 

French Table Prunes, finest quality, very large 
fruit, packed in glass jar, 2 lbs., 55c. jar. 

Tea, choice quality, Mixed, eongg | or English 
Breakfast, usual 6oc. the Ib. kind, 35c. Ib. 


Vermont Maple Syrup, finest quality, nothing 
nicer for griddle-cakes, 32c. qt. can, 55c. 14-gallon 
can, $1.06 gallon can. 

California Cherries, finest quality, either Royal 
Ann or Ox Hearts, large fruit in heavy syrup, 2ic. 
jar, $2.46 dozen. 


‘Delivered free of charge anywhere within one hundred miles 


The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 


BEST ano 
PUREST 


9 


THE ONLY ORIGINAL 
AnD GENUINE 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS'S COCOA 


‘BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


““ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selecte 

oa, Mr. Epps has ‘provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong to resist every tendency to 
sease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a. weak t. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
—Czrvil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or, milk. Sold only 
in hal pean tins by Grocers, labeled thus: , 
JAMES EPPS & CG., Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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Number 11 


—~\ HE Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision last week whose im- 
portance is out of all proportion to the 
public attention that has been given it. 
The case before the Court was that affect- 
ing the Bate patent on refrigerator-cars, 
‘and the decision hastens the time when the construction 
of such cars shall be open to competition. But this 
was the least part of the importance of the decision. The 
principle laid down by the Court applies directly to 
hundreds of other cases involving immense interests. The 
statute governing patents provides that “ every patent 
granted for an invention which has been previously patented 
in a foreign country shall be so limited as to expire at the 
same time as the foreign patent.” The companies inter- 
ested in the most valuable patents now used by the public 
have contended that the American patents do not expire 
with the foreign patent unless they have been applied for 
in a foreign country prior to the application for them in 
this. The Court holds that the statute means that a 
patent granted abroad before it is ‘‘ granted ”’ here expires 
in this country when the foreign patent expires. This 
decision, to give a single illustration of its importance, 
lessens by a great many years the complete monopoly 
enjoyed by the Bell telephone system. As has been pre- 
viously stated in these columns, this company possesses 


the Berliner patent for telephone transmitters. This patent. 


was applied for in this country and abroad at the same time, 
but, while it was promptly granted abroad, the Bell Tele- 
phone Company kept up interference proceedings against 
it in this country for fourteen years, in order to prolong by 
so much the period, of their.monopoly. The decision of 
the Court in the Bate’ tefrigerator case dates this ‘patent 
from the time of its issue abroad. 

This decision, however, will by no means destroy the 
monopoly enjoyed by the Bell Telephone Company. Other 
companies will shortly be able to make telephones with 
but little interference, but the fact that the Bell Company 
is already established in most of our great cities makes 
competition with it almost as difficult as competition with 
a gas company. As Mr. Simon Sterne, the attorney for the 
New York Telephone Subscribers’ Association, said last 
week in urging before the Legislature the bill for the reduc- 
tion of telephone rates, “‘a new company may offer to fur- 
nish telephone service for $50 a year instead of $240, but 
no merchant coyld afford to accept its offer, because it 
cannot connect them with the ten thousand subscribers 
already using the established system. The monopoly is 
one that is peculiarly difficult for competition to regulate. 
Fortunately, the telephone subscribers of this city ‘are 
aroused and are individually influential enough to make 
legislative regulation probable. They have seen their rates 


advanced from $60 a year to $240; and when the Com- 


pany, in a document that has been freely distributed to the 
press, makes the statement that its expenses are now 
80 per cent. of its gross receipts, these subscribers flatly 
refuse to believe it. Mr. Sterne does not attempt to state 
just what the Company’s present profits are, as he cannot 
have access to their books, but he answers by referring to 
the official investigation made in 1887. At that time, says 
Mr. Sterne— 

nat eB Camp, the Company’s counsel, reluctantly admitted that the 
average profit on each subscriber for the six years ending with 1886 
(deducting toll and service) was $72. In 1881 the profits per exchange 
subscriber were $39.84; 1882, $71.10; 1883, $91.05; 1884, $72.82 ; 
1885, $81.15; and [in] 1886, $80.33. The sworn testimony of the Com- 
pany’s officers at that investigation also shows that the Company’s net 
profit in those six years on the cash capital invested amounted to 
473-91 per cent., that the net profits in 1885 exceeded 116 per cent., 
and in 1887 145 per cent. While the telephone rate was $60 a year, 
and afterward raised to $150, and again to $180 a year, the Company 
realized $2,843,454.53 profits (net earnings) in six years on an original 
cash investment of $600,000.” | 

The new bill reduces rates from $240 to $105, unless this 
last sum fails to yield the companies ten per cent. net on 
the capital actually invested. This last clause would seem 
to protect the companies against hardship, but it is really the 
greatest hardship imposed by the bill, since it would neces- 
sitate an official investigation of what their profits are. 
This, of all things, is what they do not want. 


Two silver manifestoes were issued just as Congress was 
breaking up. The one which has attracted the greatest 
attention was that of the American Bimetallic League, call- 
ing for the organization of a new political party on the 
@urrency issue. The platform promulgated contains three 
planks: first, the free coinage of the present gold and 
silver dollars by this Nation without waiting for the co- 
operation of European powers; secondly, the issue of paper 
money exclusively by the National Government; thirdly, 
the avoidance of bond issues in time of peace, and the pay- 
ment of all coin obligations in gold or silver “‘ at the option 
of the Government and not at the option of the creditor.” 
This platform is perhaps accepted by a majority of Con- 
gressmen, and by a majority of their constituents having any 
opinion at all upon it. Nevertheless, it is not likely to lead 
to the formation of a new party. The men whose names 
are signed to the bill, with the exception of General Warner, 
the President of the League, are either representatives of 
the silver-mining States, like Senators Jones and Stewart, 
of Nevada, or are entirely unknown in National politics. 
This is not the leadership to issue a call for volunteers in a 
great popular movement. The great mass of believers. in 
the free coinage of silver are men who care nothing for 
silver except as the one attainable means of incteasing the 
currency, without promising to pay gold. Such men, even 
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where they have no interest in any other public question, 
instinctively shrink from a mine-owners’ movement. 


The other manifesto was issued by Representatives. 


Bland, Bryan, and other leaders of the silver wing of 
the Democratic party; it declares that free coinage by 
this Nation alone is already favored by a majority of 
the Democratic representatives, and calls for an aggress- 
ive campaign to make this principle a part of the Na- 
tional Democratic platform of 1896. While the men 
whose names are signed to this manifesto have a far 
stronger popular hold than those who demand the forma- 
tion of a silver party, yet this manifesto is as unlikely as 
the other to start a great National movement. The Demo- 
cratic party in the East is more explicitly pronounced 
against the coinage of silver than the Republican party, 
and free coinage in the National Democratic platform 
would obviously necessitate the complete loss of this sec- 
tion. Furthermore, even in the West and South the Demo- 
cratic party is now pre-eminently the party of the cities. 
With the rise of the Republican party the Democratic party 
lost its hold upon the agricultural districts of the West, 
_ and with the rise of the Populist party it has lost its hold 
upon the agricultural districts of the South, When we 
remember that all over the thinking world it is the agricul- 
tural districts which demand the coinage. of silver and the 
cities which oppose it, the Democratic party, with its pres- 
ent constituency, seems even less likely than the Republi- 
can to incorporate a radical silver plank in its next 
National platform. The manifestoes! of last week both 
point to the formation of a great National party pledged 
to free coinage, but neither seems to lay down the lines 
upon which the formation is to be effected. 

The Republican Legislature in Indiana last week 
passed a bill fulfilling the hopes entertained of it by 
the temperance people of the State. After a hard fight, 
but by a decisive majority—in which several Democrats 
were numbered—the Senate accepted a measure introduced 
into the House by Representative Nicholson, providing 
one of the most satisfactory systems of regulating the 
liquor traffic yet proposed. Its three main provisions were 
as follows: First, that the admittance to the saloon of 
persons not belonging to the family of its owner during 
the hours and days when sales are prohibited should be 
deemed prima facie evidence of the violation of the law; 
secondly, that all bar-rooms should be provided with glass 
doors and windows, giving an unimpeded view of the 
entire room from the street ; thirdly, that no license should 
be granted in any township or ward where a majority of 
the resident voters petition against it. It was the last of 
these provisions that encountered the especial hostility of 
the friends of the saloon. They were willing to accept the 
provisions making Sunday closing enforceable, but they were 
unwilling to have the control of licenses pass from the 
licensing boards to the whole body of the voters. In the 
Senate Committee the saloon-keepers succeeded in striking 
out the local option clause of the House bill, but in the 
Senate itself the clause was restored by a vote of 28 to 20. 
The fact that the saloon-keepers made their chief fight 
against the reference of the license question to the voters 
at large indicates how greatly corrupt private interests pre- 
fer government by representatives to government by the peo- 
ple themselves. The clause of this Indiana measure giving 
a majority of voters in city wards as well as country town- 
ships the right to prohibit saloons in their neighborhood 
promised to free the residence districts of many of the worst 
of cities from the presence of the saloons. The temperance 
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people of the whole State were aroused as never before, 
and telegrams poured in upon the Governor urging his sig- 
nature. But on Monday, when the Legislature adjourned, 
the high hopes were suddenly shattered by the announce- 
ment that, through some manipulation, the bill had failed 
to reach the Governor in time for his signature. 


The clear statement of Assistant Attorney-General 
Thomas regarding the effectiveness of the provisions of 
the new Anti-Lottery Law has already received some- 
thing like the attention it deserved. Heretofore, as Mr. 
Thomas says, the Lottery has been merely “scotched.” 
The Anti-Lottery Law passed by Congress in 1890 pro- 
hibiting the use of the mails for lottery business left 
any one in the country free to order lottery tickets 
through the mail if he sealed his envelope. It did indeed 
empower the Postmaster-General to refuse to deliver reg- 
istered letters or pay money-orders to persons advertised 
as lottery agents, but all other lottery mail must be freely 
delivered. This law helped the Anti-Lottery cause, but 
chiefly through making it dangerous for the Lottery Com- 
pahy-to distribute its circulars through the mail. The 
Company was forced to turn to the more expensive agency 
of the express companies. The present law comprehends 
the express companies and all other agencies of inter- 
State or foreign commerce. The penalty it prescribes for 
the first offense is imprisonment or fine, and for subse- 
quent offenses imprisonment without alternative. Besides 
this, the law authorizes the Postmaster-General to return to 
the sender any letter or other mail matter addressed to 
agents of the outlawed business, with the mark “ fraudu- 
lent.” | 

The fight against the Lottery Company has now been 
going on for five years. It was in 1868 that the Company 
obtained its charter from one of the corrupt carpetbag 
legislatures in Louisiana. In 1876, when the white people 
regained control of the State, they framed a constitution 
prohibiting lotteries, but United States District Judge 
Billings promptly ruled that the charter of the Lottery 
Company was an inviolable contract, and gave the Com- 
pany the opportunity to negotiate for peace before the 
Supreme Court had overthrown his infamous decision by 
declaring that the public morality could not be bartered 
away by a legislature. Atthe time of these negotiations the 
Lottery Company agreed to retire from the business if 
allowed to complete the twenty-five-year term fixed by its 
original charter, and this agreement was accepted. Long 
before this period expired, however, the Lottery had be- 
come a great financial institution. It had retained Major- 
Generals Beauregard and Early to inspect its drawings, — 
and become incomparably the most corrupting lottery the 
country had ever known, because it was the least corrupt. 
Everybody in the Nation had confidence that it conducted 
its gambling business as it professed to, and the business 
grew upon a most stupendous scale. We do not doubt 
that it did live up to its professions. Each month it 


came to issue 28,000,000 tickets at the price of $1 each, | 


and all that it professed to do was to return to the investors 
$14,300,000 of the $28,000,000 they sent it. Yet so 
strong is the gambling propensity, and so insane is the 
desire for sudden, unearned wealth, that the millions of 
dollars every month were deposited in this savings bank 
by a public which knew that nearly one-half would be 
deducted before it was returned to them. As the rev- 
enues of the Company increased, its respectability increased. 
It not only contributed generously to campaign funds of 
parties and individuals, but became incomparably the most 
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philanthropic of all the corporations in Louisiana. When 
in 1890 it announced to the public its repudiation of its 
agreement to abandon the business with the expiration of 
its charter, its philanthropy suddenly increased. At first it 
_ offered to raise its contributions to Louisiana taxes from 
$40,000 a year to $500,000, and when the opposition of 


Governor Nichols made a two-thirds vote necessary, the 


Lottery raised its offer to a million and a quarter a year, 
or $31,000,000 for a new twenty-five-year charter. This 
bribe was equivalent to $125 for every voter in the State, 
yet, as our readers will remember, the patriotism and con- 
science of Louisiana were so great that the State rejected 
the offer. | | 

When, at the end of 1893, the Lottery removed its 
headquarters from New Orleans to Port Tampa, Fila., 
and Honduras, Central America, it became apparent to 
all thinking people that the Anti-Lottery Law must be 
amended along the lines urged by this paper during the 
Louisiana campaign, or the Nation would continue to 
lose as much as ever to this law-defying institution. 


The expulsion of the Company from Louisiana had - 


little effect. Paul Conrad, the old President of the 
Louisiana Lottery Company, and also of the Gulf Coast 
Ice Company, promptly removed his business from New 
Orleans to Honduras, and continued to advertise to the 
people of Maine and Manitoba that ice and “ other sup- 
plies ”’ could be furnished them from the regions of the 
equator. When death removed him from his activities in 
the ice business, another official was promptly secured to 
take his place, and only week before last the programmes 
of so prominent and reputable an institution as the Madison 
Square Garden, in this city, were prominently advertising 


his address and instructing readers to send their orders to | 


him ‘“ by express ” in care of Co., Port Tampa, Fla. 
There was no legil way in which this business could be 
checked. To-day the Lottery cannot take one step any- 
where within this Nation that is not in violation of law. 
The history of this last agitation does not need restatement 
in these columns. Mainly through the efforts of Professor 
S. H. Woodbridge, of the Boston Institute of Technology, 
Congress was bombarded with petitions and letters and, 
finally, telegrams, until the bill which Senator Hoar had 
safely conducted through the Senate nearly a year ago was, 
through the vigorous work of Mr. Broderick, of Kansas, 
accepted by the House of Representatives, two days before 
adjournment. On the day following it was returned to the 
Senate for concurrence in certain trivial amendments, and 
narrowly escaped being throttled by the Lottery forces, 
despite the overwhelming majority professedly in favor of 
it. What first happened in the Senate is thus reported in 
the “ Congressional Record :” 

“Mr. Hoar—I ask that the action of the House on the Lottery Bill 
be laid before the Senate. | 

“The Vice-President laid before the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill. . . . 

“ Mr. Hoar—I move that the Senate concur in the amendments; 
they are merely formal. : 

“The amendments were concurred in. 

“Mr. Brice subsequently said—I desire to enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate concurred in the amendments of 


the House of Representatives to Senate Bill 1,620. 
“The Vice-President—The motion to reconsider will be entered.” 


That was all. Mr. Brice did not call up his motion. 
He did not want reconsideration. By entering his motion 
he kept the bill from going to the engrossing clerk to be 
prepared for the official signatures, and this was all that the 
Lottery forces desired. To have had a reconsideration of 

the vote, as Mr. Brice well knew, would have brought out 
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the same apparent unanimity against the Lottery as before, 
for Messrs. Brice and Gorman were almost the only men in 
the Senate who could be brought to the infamy of publicly 
supporting it. But so shrewdly was this trickery planned 
and so dexterously was it executed that it failed of success 
only by a hair’s-breadth. When Professor Woodbridge 
reached Washington on Saturday evening, he found that 
most of the Senators had not noticed Mr. Brice’s motion 
and believed that the Anti-Lottery Bill had been passed. 
The few who had noticed it feared that the bill was stran- 
gled. What happened during the next anxious day and a 
half is best described in the words of a private letter of 
Mr. Woodbridge to a member of The Outlook’s staff : 


Men told me on Sunday evening that the enemy had the bill by the 
throat, and that further effort was useless. Senator Hoar was doubt- 
ful. However, after talking with Senators Lodge, Hawley, and Frye, 
and noting from the gallery how alertly sensitive the whole body seemed 
to be whenever the Lottery subject was mentioned or seemed to be 
approaching, and after witnessing the defiance of Gorman and the 
Lottery by Senator George, of Mississippi, I felt something like assur- 
ance tingling in my blood. 

At eleven o’clock I saw through an open door Senator Hoar 
addressing the chair and moving that Senator Brice’s motion be con- 
sidered. This was the darkest moment in the fight. Senator Gorman 
had charge of the appropriation bills, and the Naval Bill was then 
before the Senate. In a manner that alarmed, every friend of that 
measure, he threatened its complete failure if any other bill were 
allowed consideration. The roll-call showed him victorious by a vote 
of 28 to 17. 

Then came three anxious hours of executive session, thrown in by 
Gorman apparently to delay and stave off till too late the action he 
anticipated. Not until two-thirty or nearly three did Senator Hoar 
secure recognition. The sight then I shall never forget. The whole 
Senate seemed to crystallize about the respective centers, and close 
about Senator Hoar stood those men I have named, and others wait- 
ing for the swift perilous course to be taken, and about Gorman his 
crowd. Mr. Hoar: “Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to a reconsideration of the vote of concurrence in the House 
amendments to the Senate Bill 1,620... .” The President: “ The 
Senator from Massachusetts,” etc. Senator Hoar (sti// standing and 
holding recognition): “Mr. President, I move that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table.” This could not be debated. It 
must be disposed of at once. The tabling motion was put. Every- 
thing seemed to depend on that vote. And when it came, the Aye 
was given in such heartiness and strength as I had not heard in any 
vote of Saturday or Sunday. It was to me the sing of the stone fly- 
ing from David’s sling to sink in the forehead of the great and vaunt- 
ing Goliath we had faced for these eighteen months. Then came 
hurried consultation as to the surest means for securing the President’s 


attention to the bill and his favorable action. Neither Senators nor 


Representatives could see him. We could only telegraph for tele- 


. grams from Cardinal Gibbons, President Andrews, Mr. Gilder, and 


other friends of the President and the cause. At 4:20 I got a nap 
tillsunrise. Then came the watching of the steps of enrolling, its tardy 
coming before the Senate, at 10:50 (!!) A.M., for announcement of 
the Vice-President’s signature, and then its s/ow getting over to the 
House in the hands of a)watched carrier, then the following of it to the 
distant Executive Mansion, then the calling up of an attendant by 
telephone and learning at length that the President held it in hand, 
talking with ex-Postmiaster-General Bissell (Mr. Bissell heartily advis- 
ing approval), and finally its signature just before twelve, and with but 
five minutes to spare on the issue of an eighteen months’ campaign. 


The Colorado Legislature now in session is the first 
lawmaking body in the world in which women have partici- 
pated as members, and the first bill drafted and introduced 
by a woman is one raising the age of consent for women 
from sixteen to twenty-one years of age. In the New 


York Legislature we believe bills are pending both to. 


raise and to reduce the age of consent, but we think Mrs. 
Holly, of Colorado, is the first one to suggest that a 
woman’s will does not‘reach a stage of moral responsi- 
bility in sexual matters until she has reached twenty-one. 
The penalties of licentiousness have in the past been vis- 
ited almost exclusively upon women, and the proposal to 
icense prostitution is only a proposal to protect, as far as 


» 
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possible, men from the natural penalties of vice. But the 
remedy does not lie in endeavoring to take the penalty off 
from woman altogether by denying her competency to 
exercise a moral choice. It is difficult to fix on an arbi- 
trary age at which such moral responsibility begins, but it 
is tolerably clear that whatever age is capable of consent to 
marriage without parental approval is equally capable of 
guilty consent. The will which is mature enough to de- 
cide right is mature enough to decide wrong. Accepting 
this principle, the age ought not to be below sixteen nor 
above eighteen. 

The annual message of Mayor Pingree to the Common 
Council of Detroit gives the first clear account we have 
seen of the agitation in that city for the control of street-car 
franchises in the public interests. A year ago Judge Taft, 
of the United States Circuit Court, handed down a decis- 
ion fully sustaining the city’s claim as to the expiration of 
the franchise of one of its most important street railway 
companies. The company, of course, appealed to a higher 
court, and, pending its decision, the franchise was sold to 
one of the great street railway syndicates of the. country. 
Soon after this transfer the appellate court reversed Judge 
Taft’s decision. Pending further appeal, the new owners 
endeavored to make peace with the Common Council on 
the basis of a new thirty-year franchise and five-cent fares. 
But in the meantime another syndicate, which had-been 
engaged in the street railway business in Toronto, Canada, 
where fares have been reduced to four and three cents, 
applied for the franchise of certain streets not now provided 
with street railroads. The competing company agreed to 
lay forty miles of tracks and sell eight tickets for a quarter 
(good between 5:45 in the morning and 8 o’clock in the 
evening). When the ordinance to grant this new charter, 
whose terms were so favorable to the public, came before 
the Council, the old companies having the more profitable 
routes “not only refused to reduce fares themselves—pub- 
licly admitting that to do so would have a bad effect upon 
their street-car properties in other cities—but violently 
opposed the granting of a franchise to the (competing) 
syndicate.” The city, however, was too thoroughly aroused 
by this graphic exhibition of the profitableness of the old 
franchises to make its betrayal safe, and the Council 
granted the competing company the franchise asked. 
Still the old companies did not give up the fight, but began 
to get from the courts injunctions to prevent the new com- 
pany from operating its contemplated lines. The history 
of Toledo’s long fight with the Standard Oil Company for 
the right to supply its own natural gas may be repeated. 
But meanwhile the people of Detroit, and the people all over 
the country, if the newspapers will print this intelligence, 
are given notice that on this side of the Canadian line, as 
well as on the other, citizens may be carried from their 
homes to their work for three cents instead of five, and at 
a reasonable profit to the carrying corporations. 

The school question, which has been long since settled 
in the United States against any division of school funds 
between different denominations, is still an unsettled one in 
Canada. In Quebec and Ontario the schools are divided 
into Protestant and Roman Catholic. In Manitoba, 
where formerly a similar division existed, immigration has 
made the Protestant population largely in the majority. 
This majority recently decided in favor of the American 
plan of non-sectarian schools. The claim was made by 


the Roman Catholics that this change could not be made 
by the Provincial or Manitoba Parliament, but only by 
the Dominion Parliament ; in other words, that the school 
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question was Imperial, not Provincial, or, to use American © 
phraseology, was a Federal, not a State, question. The 
Imperial Privy Council of Great Britain, which exercises on 
colonial constitutional questions the authority exercised 
in this country by the United States Supreme Court, has 
sustained this claim, and as a result the school question 
will enter into and complicate the general election which 
is shortly to take place in Canada. Both Liberal and 
Conservative parties are afraid of the issue, and the 
politicians of both-sides, though agreed in nothing else, are» 
agreed in regretting that the people of Manitoba could 
not have been allowed to settle their school question 
by local option, without involving the whole of Canada in 
what threatens to bea bitter controversy. The evil of the 
Canadian settlement of this question—its acquiescence in 
the Roman Catholic demand for a division of the school 
funds—is that itruns the sectarian division down to the 
cradle, and keeps Protestant and Roman Catholic apart; 
while the American settlement—a non-sectarian public- 
school system—continually draws them together, in spite 
of the efforts of Roman ecclesiastics on the one side and 
Protestant fanatics on the other. 

The Hon. James F. Crooker, the retiring Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of New York, in his 
annual report just at hand, reiterates his arguments against 
the present bi-headed public-school system. He insists 
that it diverts from the support of the common schools a 
large amount of the State money which is their due. We 
agree with him in wishing to see a single head to the school 
system. The way to bring this about is not to abolish the 
Board of Regents, but to enlarge its powers and intrust 
to it the election of the Superintendent of Education. 
The Consolidated School Law of 1894 re-enacted the pro- 
vision that all academic departments in Union Free Schools 
(public high schools) be in charge of the Regents. The Uni- 
versity Law of 1892 gives the Regents charge of all State 
educational work in advance of the elementary branches. 
Mr. Crooker calls loudly for trained teachers, and yet would 
cut off the small appropriation upon which most of them 
depend for preparation for their work. After years of annual 
appropriations for Normal Schools, last year’s record 
showed that not one-tenth of the teachers are Normal 
graduates, yet these annual appropriations are twice the 
amount labeled by Mr. Crooker as ‘‘a useless expense.” 
Mr. Crooker is really fighting the higher education. Mr. 
Crooker further recommends an increase in the salaries of 
School Commissioners, the extra compensation to come 
from local taxation. The Commissioners now receive 
$1,000 a year. He also recommends that Commissioners 
be appointed, instead of elected as at present. By all 
means let the salaries of School Commissioners be in- 
creased, if only a minimum educational qualification for 
eligibility to office be established at the sametime. None 
exists at present. Also let them be appointed, but not by 
politicians. At present they constitute an extensive 
political machine for the use of any clever “boss.” We 
want less politics in our school system. Mr. Crooker’ 
policy would give us more. 7 

It is getting to be an old story to say every week that 
China has been beaten again. Thus far in the war the 
Chinese have not obtained a single victory. During the 
past fortnight battles have been fought at Tapingshan, 
Haicheng, Niuchang, Antsantien, Yingkao (the port of 
Niuchang), and Tentchantai, on the other side of the 
Liaso River. The crossing of this river is as important an 
event as was that of the Yalu. From a strategic point of 
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view the occupation: of Niuchang is the most significant 
event. For the foreigners in the town it has been fortu- 
nate that since last autumn our gunboat, the Petrel, and 
the British boat, the Firebrand, have been on hand. The 
Petrel is in a mud dock, with a mud fort around her. 
On these walls her gans command the entire place. The 


Japanese have now taken the foreign population under their — 


protection. In all the engagements named above the Chinese 
suffered severe defeats, especially at Tentchantai, where 
the Chinese left more than two thousand men. The Jap- 
anese victor in this succession of battles, General Nodzu, 
has appropriately been promoted to the rank of Field- 
Marshal. For some time he has taken the place of Count 
Yamagata, who has now become Minister of War. A dis- 
patch from Chifu says that all is quiet there, and one from 
Pekin reports that Li Hung Chang has been granted fullest 
powers to treat with Japan. The Japanese are not allow- 
ing affairs at the front to retard the progress of affairs at 
home. A supplementary war budget has been issued call- 
ing for 100,000,000 yen, thus making Japan’s total war 
expenditure 250,000,000 yen. Since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities Japan has added to her mercantile marine thirty- 
two steamers, with a total tonnage of nearly 82,000 tons. 


This means that several new trade routes will be opened | 


as soon as the cessation of the war ends the military trans- 
port service now occupying so many vessels. Japanese 
merchants have been forming companies for trade-pioneer- 
ing. One of these has already opened shops at Odessa, 
Kieff, and other Russian cities to oust Chinese in favor of 


Japanese tea from the greatest of tea-consuming countries, » 


It seems to be the opinion that general elections in Italy 
may be expected in May, and that in the meantime the 
Chamber may be reassembled in order to dispose of the 
Budget and to be formally dissolved. Premier Crispi has 
meanwhile secured some rather influential support from 


‘some of the men who have been opposing him; and, what 


is still more important, he has gained some moral strength 
out of the result of the recent communal elections in Milan 
—a result which was awaited with the greatest interest, 
because it was regarded as furnishing a probable evidence 
of the real state of feeling in northern Italy. Almost for 
the first time in the history of the kingdom since the 
introduction of suffrage, two-thirds of the registered electors 
voted, and the result was a decided defeat for the Radicals, 
fifty-eight Moderates being returned as against twenty- 
two Democrats. The Moderates were largely Catholics 
and received the heavy Catholic vote, but they also, no 
doubt, received support from many voters who have become 
frightened by the specter of revolution, and who are feeling 
the general reaction set in motion by the Anarchistic out- 
rages during the past two years. Meanwhile, the industrial 
condition of the country not only does not improve, but 
the sufferings among a large class of the population have 
been very much increased by the severity of the winter. 


Be 
A Notable Scholar 


Sir Henry Rawlinson, who died in England last week, 
was a striking example of a type of Englishmen in whom 


are united the highest energy of character, great executive 


ability, and strong intellectual tastes. He rendered ser- 
vice of very high importance in three distinct departments 
—politics, the army, and diplomacy. In all these fields 
his reputation was of a high order. He was also one 


- of the best-known scholars of his time, dividing with 
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his brother George a distinction which has made the 
name of Rawlinson illustrious the world over. Born in 
Oxfordshire, sons of an old-fashioned country squire, the 
two brothers, George and Henry, were destined, in the 
old-fashioned way, the older for the State and the younger 
for the Church. They were both sent to school at Ealing, 
and the younger, George, continued his education at Trin- 
ity College, Oxford, while Henry, the older, was sent off 
to Bombay to begin service in the army. He was active, 
energetic, and faithful. He had the qualities which have 
made the English soldier a type of a good fighter and a 
brave man. He also had the dash which many young 
Englishmen have, and which bears evidence to the constant 
strain of heroism and adventure in the English blood. 


- His famous ride of seventy-two miles from Poonah to 


Panwell sixty-two years ago was made in three hours and — 
seventeen minutes. Not long after this exploit he was 
sent to Persia, where he spent six years familiarizing him- 
self with many parts of the empire, rendering efficient ser- 
vice in reorganizing the army of the Shah, and, above all, 
making his name memorable by reason of his imperishable 
service to scholarship in deciphering the famous cuneiform 
inscriptions. It was characteristic of him that, four years 
after his famous ride, he was painfully and at the peril of 
his life spelling out cuneiform characters on the polished 
face of a rock between three and four hundred feet from 
the ground. Supported by a ladder resting on a narrow 
ledge at an elevation which would have made most people 
helpless by reason of giddiness, this daring young man 
slowly copied the inscriptions, unveiled the secret of the 
cuneiform characters, and gave a new historical science to 
the world. It was this feat which won for him the title of 
the “ Father of Assyriology,’’ and it is unnecessary to say 
that the work which has been done in this department is 
hardly second in importance to that in any other field of 


knowledge. 


The man who had rendered this service to scholarship 
was, however, a man of action quite as much as a man of 
knowledge. At the end of six years he left Persia and 
became the British political agent at Kandahar, performing 


through the first Afghan war services to the English Gov- 


ernment notable at once for their delicacy, their difficulty, 
and their danger. His name was constantly mentioned 
in the dispatches from the field. But his heart was in his 
work as a scholar, and, putting aside an advance in posi- 
tion and salary, he took a humbler position at Bagdad in 
order to bring himself into contact with the material which 
he wished to study. Under the commission of the British 
Museum he superintended the excavations at Babylon and 
Nineveh which had been begun by Layard, and he copied 
and translated a great number of ancient inscriptions and 
sent them to England. In 1855 he left the East and 
returned home to become, first, a crown director of the 
East India Company, and three years later a member of 
the Council of India. The following year, with the title 
of Major-General, he was sent to Teheran as British Min- 
ister. In 1865, returning home, he entered Parliament. 
He was a Liberal in politics, but antagonized very strongly 
the Liberal foreign policy. As a writer he was very much 
overshadowed by his brother, Professor George Rawlinson, 
but his book on “ England and Russia in the East,” in 
which he took the position that Herat, as the key of India, 
must always be kept safe from Russian occupation, holds 
a high place among books of its class. He was the author 
of a good many papers on the politics and geography of 
Central Asia, and of many papers on the interpretation of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, and his services to scholarship 
were recognized by a great many honorary degrees and 
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memberships of scholarly societies. His London house 
was a museum of archzology, and to the end of his life Sir 
Henry was an enthusiastic student in a department which 
he had contributed so largely to create. So long as the 
English race breeds men of such temper and force its 
influence as a world-power will remain intact. 


Our Financial Platform 


An esteemed subscriber criticises The Outlook because 
its financial platform is not clear. This criticism, if just, 
is fatal. Weare willing to be accounted unsound, but we 
are not willing to be accounted muddy. We endeavor 
in this article to define as accurately as possible our 
financial position—to define, but not to defend or main- 
tain it: 

1. The exchange of the country is chiefly carried on by 
means of paper money and a credit system. We believe 
that all paper money should be issued directly by the 
Government, and for the same reason that all coin should 
be coined by the Government. The issuing of money, 
whether paper or coin, is a governmental, not a private, 
function. | 

2. This paper money should be a promise to pay some- 
thing of value; something which it has cost time and labor 
to produce. This something should be either gold or 
_ silver, or both. In other words, we disbelieve in what is 
known as the greenback theory. 

3. We believe that this something which the paper money 
should promise to pay should be gold or silver at the option 
of the Government. 
world to form a basis for the world’s medium of exchange. 
So long as gold is the only basis, so long money will grow 
dearer, and, therefore, prices will grow less. In other 
words, we believe in bimetallism. 

4. We believe that if England, France, Germany, and 
the United States were to agree to adopt gold and silver 
as a basis for their currency, and were to agree upon a 
ratio between those metals anywhere between one to 
fifteen and a half, and one to twenty, their simple agree- 
ment would keep the metals at a parity on that ratio. 
In other words, we believe that it is possible to secure 
and maintain a double standard by international agree- 

ment. 
_. 5. We do not believe that the United States can main- 
tain such a parity if it acts alone. In the absence of an 
-. international agreement, it has only a choice of two evils. 


. If it maintains, as it is now doing, a gold standard, prices 


- will continue to fall, business to be depressed, the demand 
for labor light, and wages consequently low. 
to establish bimetallism alone by the adoption of free coin- 
age of silver, it appears probable to us that the immediate 
result would be to put the country on a silver basis and 
to give us two currencies of unequal value. Whether the 
evils resultant from this policy would be greater or less 
than the evils of the present policy we do not know. At 
present, therefore, we prefer to submit to ills we do know 
than to fly for refuge to ills that are unknown. 
ourselves at liberty to change our opinion on this subject 
if international bimetallism shall finally fail. 

6. But until all hope of international bimetallism is at 
an end, we are in favor of continuing to work for inter- 
national bimetallism, and are opposed to the free coinage 
of silver. 

We hope that our readers will find this statement of our 
opinion clear, whatever they may think of its financial 
soundness. 
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and “took his journey into a far country.” 


There is not gold enough in the 


and cares. 


If it attempts | 
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A Lenten Talk 
Wandering 


And after the younger son had secured his portion of 
the family inheritance, he went out of his father’s house 
At last he was 
free! The old restrictions that had fettered his childhood 
and youth were thrown off; the old duties that had waited 


‘upon him and dogged his comings and goings these many 


years were cast aside and forgotten; the monotonous 
orderliness and subordination of the peaceful home was a 
thing of the past. Henceforth he was his own master, and 
the world was at his feet! It is this delusive sense of 
freedom which lends a kind of enchantment to the early 
stages of wrong-doing ; which persuades a man that he is 
evidencing his strength ; that he has ceased to be a child 
under a wiser care and guidance and become old enough 
to see the world and learn something of life. There are 


‘few things more tragic than to hear young men talking 


about ‘seeing life,” when it is really death they are seeing. 
And when a man begins to talk much or loudly about 
being free, it means, as a rule, that he is enslaving him- 
self. At the start, however, there is a delusive sense of 
freedom. It is no longer necessary to keep hours, obey 
rules, perform tasks; the world is before one, with its 
mysteries, its joys, and its vastness; the home, with its 
subordination and restriction, is behind. The young man 
has his portion in his wallet; his staff is in his hand; he 
has strength, freshness, youth ; why should he not throw 
himself into the tumult of life and test his power! And 
so the wanderings begin, and the father’s house grows dim 
and shadowy in a past that seems pallid and vague beside 
the rich, full present. There is no rest, it is true, but 
there is the variety of constant change. There is noth- 
ing by the way that satisfies, but expectation points on 
to new sensations and experiences. From city to city, 
from country to country, the ardent traveler makes his 
way. He-has no plans; that is part of his emancipation ; 
he is doing as he pleases. If he feels like staying, he 
stays; if he is impelled to go, he goes. He sees men 
about him who are tied to times and places by duties, and 
whose necks are bowed by yokes of care ; he has no duties 
He has broken out of that venerable old 
prison in which so many good but commonplace people 
have locked themselves all their lives; he breathes the 
open air and lives on the broad earth. If he feels like 
plucking a certain fruit, the fact that it is forbidden gives it a 


_ higher flavor ; if he is drawn to do a certain deed, the fact 


that it is sinful makes it more attractive. He is no longer 
a child in leading-strings, to be frightened by the bugaboos 
of law, duty, morality, God; he is a grown man, and he 
has put away those childish things. Heis free! And all 
the time the father’s house, builded in purity, self-sacrifice, 
love, and service, grows dimmer against the horizon, until 
it dips below that faint, far line. He has exchanged it for 
the world, and henceforth the world is his home. | 


The Root of the Evil 


The latest form of missionary enterprise is to persuade the owners 
of tenements to go around and look at them. One woman who lives 
on tenement rents, and gives a few dollars now and then for charity, 
was induced to visit her property. She was so shocked at the filth 
and the crowding and the unsanitary condition of things that she had 
to go to bed for two days and suffer from nerves. The people who 
lived there had not time to go to bed. But she improved the tene- 
ment.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


One of the mysteries of our civilization is suggested by 
this extract. Men as well as women will give liberally of 
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time, strength, and money to build hospitals, orphan 
asylums, homes for the destitute; will grow tearful over 
the sorrows of tenement-house children, eloquent in 
pleading for the reliefs that appeal most to them; will 
urge the need of fresh-air homes in summer, while the 


money which they propose to give may be drawn from. 


the very source of crime, disease, and death—the tene- 
ment-house of to-day. The same energy applied to the 
care of their own tenement-house property;. the same 
intelligence devoted to the problems of the children at the 
source of their misery; the same inventiveness used to 
devise means of securing free and plentiful light, air, and 
water in the homes of the children, and the same gener- 
osity exercised in keeping tenement-house property in 
repair, would reduce the sum total of human misery, and 
increase many fold the sum total of human happiness. 

It is the misapplication of money and energy that wastes 
the world’s productive forces, that saps life of pleasure and 
prevents the growth of souls. When we attack the evil at 
its source, instead of applying salve on its surface, we 
shall relieve the burdens of the poor by dealing justly with 
them. Dr. Rainsford, at a mass-meeting in Cooper Union 
recently, said that he had had an apartment on West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York, measured, and also one on Riving- 
ton Street, and that the poor family on Rivington Street 
paid twice as much for six hundred cubic feet of air as the 
family on West Fifty-ninth Street in the apartment over- 
looking Central Park. “But he might have gone further 
and stated that the apartment-house up-town paid two 
and one-half per cent. profit, while the down-town prop- 
erty paid from eight to twelve per cent. ; eight if in the 
better class of tenement, twelve if in the poorer class of 
tenement. 

When the owners of tenement-house property will accept 
as a fair return on their investment the legal rate of inter- 
est, and expend all over and above that in maintaining 
_ baths for the use of their tenants, in wages to responsible 
women to care for the houses—such can be found—and in 
keeping the houses up to the standard set by law, they will 


realize that they are reducing the tendency to vice and 


disease, and fighting pauperism at its root. 


An Insulting Proposal 


The proposal to license prostitution is a crime against 
woman and an insult to man: a crime against woman, for 
it proposes to legalize her sale for money to the basest 
uses ; an insult.to man, for it assumes that he is the slave 
of uncontrollable passions. A proposition to sanction 
polygamy and establish the harem would be honorable in 
comparison. 

Law cannot.abolish vice, bis ought never to approve it. 
What law cannot prohibit, moral influence should be left 
free to prevent. Licensing liquor-selling affords no prece- 
dent for licensing prostitution. All liquor-selling is not 
wrong. Some selling is indispensable to the welfare of 
the community ; some is legitimate; some is at least de- 
batable. The law must discriminate between the legitimate 
and the injurious. Prohibition is itself only a form of 
regulation, since it allows sales for mechanical and medici- 
nal purposes. But no form of prostitution is indispensable, 
legitimate, or even debatable. “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery” has no exceptions. It would be as righteous to 
license violations of the sixth or eighth as of the seventh 
commandment ; murder and theft as adultery. 

Possibly licensing prostitution might prevent the disease 
which follows vice. This, however, is but an additional 


A Family Paper 


reason for not licensing. The community ought not to 
safeguard the sinner against the natural consequences of 
his sin. 
her. It is not a function of legislation to make sin safe. 
The awful fact that the innocent suffer with the guilty does 
not justify measures to protect the guilty from the conse- 
quences of their guilt. 

We are reluctant to speak of this topic in these columns ; 
but there are times when the disagreeable is a duty. When 
there are politicians contriving plans that licentiousness 
may be made safe, doctors declaring that it is a hygienic 
necessity, lying defamers affirming that all men are im- 
pure, immoral moralists apologizing for vice, and even 
wives and mothers half persuaded that Christianity has no 
better message for the fallen woman than “ Go and sin in 
safety,” it is time to speak plainly. 

Editorial Notes 


—An obvious inadvertence in the editorial “ Lenten Thoughts,” 
published two weeks ago, substituted the name of Sir Galahad for 
that of Sir Lancelot. An apology is due, not to our readers who 
mentally corrected the error, but to the memory of the stainless Sir 
Galahad. 

—Prince Bismarck, although an old man and a man of the world, 
has not quite lost his zaiveté. There is something refreshing about 
his statement: “ During my diplomatic career I tried to stick to the 
truth. Now and then I was obliged to deviate a trifle from it, and 
that was very painful to the old man [Emperor William I.]. He 
always blushed, and I could not face him, but would look quickly 
away.” This statement throws a clear light on both men. 


Statute law should work with nature, not against, 
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— Last week there was an abundance of the kind of material so 


precious to some newspapers, furnished by a wedding and a divorce 
among the richest people of the country, and it must be confessed that 
the newspapers have seldom exhibited an equal degree of vulgarity. 
Happily for the country, the testimony in the divorce case was kept 
under seal, and we note with the greatest pleasure Judge Barrett’s 
declaration that the papers in divorce cases are sealed as a matter of 
course, and cannot be opened except by order of the Court. The 
great mass of the American people, humiliated by pages of vulgar and 
degrading details in such cases, will earnestly pray that henceforth no 
order of the Court may ever issue which will make the evidence in 
such cases public. Itis an overwhelming demonstration of the justice 
and soundness of this rule that the New York “ World” protests 
against it, for the New York “ World” has done more to degrade the 
American press and misrepresent the American people than any other 
journal] in the country. 

—Two weeks ago The Outlook ventured to counsel the liberals in 
the Episcopal Church to accept Bishop Potter’s interpretation of the 
Pastoral Letter rather than the declaration of “ The Churchman ” 
that “the Church has spoken; the matter is settled.” This very 
moderate counsel, addressed primarily by The Outlook to its large 
and rapidly growing constituency of readers among Churchmen, has, 
unfortunately, betrayed “The Churchman” into a distressing loss of 
temper. Its biting words about “ The Outlook, cz-devant Christian 
Union” are due, we are confident, to its misunderstanding of that 
which constitutes a religious paper. “ The Churchman ” is under the 
impression that the printing of pages of Church news confers that 
character upon a journal. We venture to remind our contemporary, 
however, that a religious paper is one which reports the opinions of its 
contemporaries with absolute fairness, and which comments upon 
them in a spirit of kindness, charity, and fraternallove. The Outlook 
would very much rather be a kind-hearted and sweet-tempered “ secu- 
lar paper ” than a hard-hearted and sour-tempered religious journal. 
Meanwhile, in this connection, it is to be noted that the Rev. Charles 
Ferguson, of Cohasset, Mass., has published a letter in which he says 
that, while accepting the creeds in the way defined by the Pastoral 
Letter, he declines to tell the man who comes to him with honest 
doubts that the safety of his soul depends upon his taking the same 
position. The Episcopal Church will stand unshaken on the great 
facts of historic Christianity, but it looks very much as if a struggle 
were coming on involving the breadth of view and the largeness of 
temper with which these facts shall be interpreted. It would be a 
great misfortune for a Church which has such possibilities of growth 
if at this stage it should fall under that narrow, ecclesiastical leader- 
ship which would make it only another sect among the sects, instead 
of a comprehensive Church, with room enough for all devout and faith- 
ful Christian souls. 
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The Boston Public. Library 


By Elbert F. Baldwin | 


ee This model institution be- 
longs just as much to the poor 
and lowly North Ender as it 
does to the rich and aristo- 
cratic resident of the Back 
Bay. This is the secret of its 
great influence. It is. abso- 
lutely free. In 1847 Mayor 
Quincy proposed that the City 
Council request the Legisla- 
ture to enact laws establish- 
ing a city tax for the purpose 
of founding a Free Library. 
This request was granted, and 
was the beginning of such 
legislation in this and other 
countries. The great primal 
force, however, in founding the 
Boston Library was George 
Ticknor. In a letter to Ed- 
ward Everett he says: “I 
would establish a library which 
differs from all free libraries yet attempted; I mean 
one in which any popular books tending to moral and 
intellectual improvement shall be furnished in such num- 
bers of copies that many persons can be reading the same 
book at the same time; in short, that not only the best 
books of all kinds, but the pleasant literature of the day, 
shall be made accessible to the whole people.’”’ The wis- 
dom of Mr. Ticknor’s words has been abundantly proved by 
the experience of each successive year. While the incep- 
tion of the scheme came from the popular side through 
popular taxation, and not through endowment from some 
benefactor, yet the community, after having seen the indubi- 
table benefits derived from an institutiok absolutely free, has 
always been ready to support it by taxation, and the gener- 
ously disposed among 
the rich men of Boston 
have been none the 
less ready to aid it by 
gifts both of money 
and of rare books. 


One of the St. Gaudens Lions 


The new building 
of the Boston Library 


is situated on Copley 
Square, in the midst 
of remarkable archi- 
tectural environment. 
Across Boylston Street 
stands the new Old 
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building. As one approaches the Library from the lower 
end of Boylston Street, the first and constant impression is 
that of compactness joined with severe elegance, the effect 
being somewhat like that produced by the Pitti Palace at 
Florence. The square, solid, not too high structure is a rest- 
ful contrast to the tall “ sky-scrapers”’ which are disfigur- 
ing many of our cities, and the style is, appropriately enough, 
that of the Florentine Renaissance. As one enters the 
building from the broad stone esplanade, vacant pedestals 
are seen upon which will soon rest the scu'ptures of Messrs. 
Macmonnies and French. Once inside, we stand in a 
vaulted hall, in the pavement of which are heraldic emblems 
in brass and the names of Boston’s benefactors. We are 
at the foot of a noble: staircase, built entirely of yellow 
Siena marble. Not only are the stairs and balustrades of 
this rare materia!, but also the walls, pillars, and arches. 
Perhaps nowhere in the world has there ever been such a 
quantity of this costly marble gathered together, and the 
effect upon one is like that of a sudden glory of light. 
How the Albany Capitol would have been improved by such 
a proper and dignified entrance and hall! We pass along, 
up the stairs, between fine couchant lions, sculptured by 
Mr. St. Gaudens, and note the great panels, incased in this 
same Siena marble, left for the decoration of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes. This framing will be appropriate indeed for 
his well-known luminous style. The staircase leads into the 
Delivery-Room, with its beautiful fireplace and wainscot- 
ing of Levanto marble. In a few days this apartment will 
be decvurated with the wonderful pictures of the ‘‘ Quest of 
the Holy Grail,” painted by Mr. E. A. Abbey, which 
are now on exhibition in New York City. In view of the | 
fact that the institution possesses an almost unrivaled 
Shakespeare library, Mr. Abbey was much inclined to 
take his subject from one or more of the Shakespeare 
dramas, but in the end happily convinced himself that the 
‘Grail”’ legend afforded a still more suggestive and ele- 
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South Church, with its 


graceful campanile. 
Farther along are 
the Second Unitarian 
Churchand the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 
Technology. Facing 


- 


the Library rises Trin- 
ity Church, in part a 
copy of the ancient 
Romanesque Cathe- 
dral of Salamanca. 
Between this and the 
Library stand the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and Pierce 
Hall, both of them interesting specimens of architecture. 
The Library building occupies an entire city block. The 
architects were Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White, of New 
York City ; they have erected many important and beautiful 
edifices in various parts of the country, but nowhere have 
they built a structure more admirable in every way than is 
this.. Indeed, aside from the capitols at Washington and 
Albany, we have not in this country a more remarkable public 


The Boston Public Library 


vating theme. Other rooms are to be decorated by Messrs. 
Sargent and Whistler. The entire front of the building is 

occupied on this floor by Bates Hall, a long, barrel-vaulted | 
apartment which is used as a book reading-room. These 
books are in shelves all about the apartment, and may be 
consulted directly by any one. The newspaper and peri- 
odical reading-room is on the Boylston Street side, and has 
its own special entrance, thus obviating any difficulty 
which might arise from the confusion of newspaper with 
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book readers. Between these 
two reading-rooms there are 
the Scientific Room (devoted 
entirely to scientific books and 
appliances), and the Patent 
Room, wherein are contained 
patent reports and models of 
patents. The many special 
libraries — the Shakespeare, 
Ticknor, Barton, the Music 
Library, and others—occupy 
the spacious halls on the third 
floor. The inner court of the 
Library building transports 
one to those of Italian pa’- 
aces, and in the summer-time, 
with the fountain playing in 
the middle, and with people 
sitting about reading, the pie- 
ture will long remain in mind 
as a.suggestion of what may 
be attempted elsewhere. 
Immediately adjoining the 
Receiving-Room is the office 
of the Librarian. Mr. Her- 
bert Putnam, a son of the late 
G. P.. Putnam, of New York, 
has been, appointed to this 
responsible position. For 
some years Mr. Putnam was 
at the head of the Minne- 
apolis Library, and, out of 
small beginnings, he made it | 
the fifth, in point of circula- 
tion, in this country. Mr. 
Putnam brings to his new 
work the success of one who 
has managed a great under- 
taking of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 
He is thus exactly the man to 
carry forward the ideas which 
Mr. Ticknor promulgated over 
forty years ago. Mr. Putnam 
proposes to incorporate the 
fruit of his previous experience 
into the smallest details of , 
his new position. While the ° 
writer was speaking with him 2 
the other day, a man applied 
for the privilege of supplying the Library building with 
cuspidors. The Librarian at once declined to consider 
the matter, saying that in Minneapolis the Library Board 
voted to remove all cuspidors from the building, and found 


that they were fully justified by the result, and that 


the building itself gave no serious evidences of misuse. 
It was hardly likely, he added, that Boston would be ex- 
celled by any other city in ministering to the refinement 
of manners. This little incident shows the whole spirit 
of intelligent management ; for bad manners are often pro- 
vocative of bad morals, and perhaps the strongest of all 
influences is that unconscious atmosphere of refinement 
which often proceeds quite as much from things left undone 
as from things done. 

The method of construction of library buildings has long 
been that of a hall divided into alcoves with one or more 
galleries, such as was the old building of the Boston Public 
Library. There have been manifest defects in such a sys- 
tem, however—namely, the difficulty in access to books, the 
serious inconvenience from heat and gas in the top gal- 
leries, the denial of necessary.quiet by reason of the con- 
stant moving about of applicants and attendants, the danger 
in case of fire, and, above all, the small number of books 
housed in proportion to the size of the library. The 
new Boston building represents the stack system. This 
is composed of two main divisions, the reading-rooms and 
the book-stack proper. The latter consists of a series of 
six stacks, or iron bookcases, running from the top to the 


The Central Court 


bottom of a great apartment, an apartment really containing 
six stories, for it is divided at intervals of about seven 
feet by floors, so as to make every shelf within easy reach. 
There are as many rows of shelves as possible, and the space 
taken up by passages is reduced toaminimum. The object of 
the system is thus to make use of every bit ofroom. When 
a book is asked for, a card is shot through a pneumatic tube 


to the proper stack or hall, and the book is returned in an . 


incredibly short time by means of a railway which runs up 
and down as well as horizontally. The number of books 
in the Library is now about 600,000, and the aggregate 
circulation is over two million a year. 

One of the principal features of the Boston system is 
that of its Branch Libraries. This has been so success- 
fully copied in Chicago’s new enterprise that there are now 
thirty branch libraries in that city. Books in the central 
library are also applied for at these several branch libra- 
ries and delivery stations, and, if on the shelves, they will 
be sent to the branch or delivery the same or following 
day. The Boston Library and its branches are open every 
secular day excepting legal holidays. The reading-rooms 


are also open on Sundays from two until nine o’clock. Any 


one over twelve years of age residing in Boston may use 
the Library, and, under certain conditions, those tempo- 
rarily residing there. The method of operation is a simple 
one. A card is made out giving the name and residence of 
the applicant, and also the name and residence of a person 


knowing the applicant to whom reference may be made. 
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This latter provision is not an onerous one, and does not 
delay the issue of a return card to the applicant nor the 
withdrawal of books. To show the popularity of the 
Library, it may be stated 
that twenty-five hundred 
applications were made 
for cards during the first 
month of the present year. 
As has been said above, 
the great lesson which the 
Boston Public Library 
teaches is that of a Peo- 
ple’s Library. It is folly 
for any community to 
attempt popular better- 
ment on exclusive lines. 
Much good, undoubtedly, 
has been done by those 
foundations which are the 
result of liberal benefac- 
tions and legacies, which 
have greatly aided schol- 
ars and privileged per- 
sons in the pursuit of 
Herbert Putnam learning. Much good has 
j also been done by the 
libraries of our great universities, some of which have been 
managed on a more or less popular basis. But. no public 
library is ever truly the people’s library unless its inception 
and impetus come from the 
people themselves. The most 
interesting problem now be- 
fore the library world is that 
of the future of the amalga- 
mated Astor, Lenox, and Til- 
den foundations in New York 
City. It has been generously 
proposed by the trustees of 
these several funds to unite 
and form a Public Library. 
The eight million dollars 
which they represent will thus 
be increased many fold in 
value to the community, 
especially if a commanding 
position, such as that of the 
Reservoir site on Fifth Ave- 
nue, be chosen for a central 
building, and if fifty branches 
be opened. The question 
arises, however: Will it be 
genuinely a People’s Library? 
Not unless its real founda- 
tion comes from the popular 
side, and its administration 
meet the popular demand. 
The Boston Public Library’s 
lesson to New York, or to any 
other community, will not 
have been taught unless the 
popular idea starts the move- 
ment, and not that of the 
rich endowment from individ- 
uals, however much the latter 
may supplement the former. 
The library, in order to be the 
 people’s, must rest for its final 
base upon popular taxation. 
- Another lesson which New 
York and other cities need to 
learn from Boston and from 
Chicago is that of the relative 
proportion between the ex- 
penses of administration and 
the amount of money to be 
spent in buying books. It is 
with wonder that one reads 
the provisions of certain li- 
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br enefactions which consist almost wholly of directions 
for the purchase of books and of hardly any for the equally 
necessary purposes of administration. Hence not only 
are the salaries paid to the officials of our present'New York 
libraries pitifully small, offering small inducements to men 
of intelligence and ability to accept such positions, but 


_also the number of attendants has always been insuffi- 


cient, and consequently much valuable time is wasted in 
irritating delays. Though three Jarge libraries are advan- 
tageously located on the border of the East Side district, 
their unpopular character and administration have made 
them of little use. The ample and able service of the 
Boston Public Library is due to the fact that the city 
provides four-fifths of its annual appropriations for admin- 
istrative expenses ; and it is said that in Chicago this pro- 
portion is seven-eighths. The result is, first, that such men 
as Mr. Herbert Putnam and the late Dr. William Frederick 
Poole have found fitting niches in those cities rather than 
in New York. Secondly, even if the poor New Yorker be 
fortunate enough to gain an entrance into one of the 
libraries, he must/needs wait an unconscionable amount of 
time before he obtains his book.” When will our people, 
especially those/in the metropolis, learn that true literary 
and educational’wealth consists, not in the number of books 
contained in a library, but in their accessibility to the pub- 
lic? Unless this latter provision be assured—and it can 
be assured only by the most intelligent management—our 


_ libraries/will exist, as too many of them have existed, for — 
vad betiefit of only a favored few. 
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One Evil in Our Public Schools 


By A. Emerson Palmer 


Readers of the New York “ Sun” will recall that a few 
years ago one of the things which that vivacious journal 
‘“‘ran’’ for a considerable time was ‘the Hon. Abe Slupsky, 
of St. Louis.” This mythical personage was represented to 
be especially interested in school reform, and so persist- 
ently and frequently did the “Sun” chronicle his alleged 
remarks and movements that a good many people came to 
believe that there was such a man as Slupsky, despite his 
uneuphonious name, and a number of portraits of him were 
printed in various papers of the country. On one occasion 
- his arrival in New York was noted, and at least one “ inter- 
view” with him was printed. 

Although recently vouched for again as a veracious 
personage, the Slupsky myth has apparently lapsed into 
‘¢ innocuous desuetude,”’ but not the cause to which he was 
supposed to be devoting all his energies. How it may be 
in St. Louis I am not prepared to say; but certainly in 
New York and its vicinity there is an uncommon degree of 
interest in the subject of school reform. This is the case 
in both New York and Brooklyn. Bills for the reorganiza- 
tion of the departments of education in the two cities have 
been introduced in the Legislature, and it is confidently 
hoped by those who have the welfare of the rising genera- 
tion at heart that these bills will be enacted into law, and 
that great improvements in the administration of the public 
schools and in the results accomplished in them will follow. 
No one familiar with the subject can deny the need of such 
reorganization, for the present school systems are antiquated 
and cumbersome, and produce so wide a division of re- 
sponsibility that it is practically impossible to-hold any one 
responsible for existing evils. The pending bills have been 
most carefully considered, and, if treated on their intrinsic 
merits alone, cannot fail of enactment. 

But even if the best possible school laws are obtained, it 
does not follow that our school systems will forthwith 
become ideally perfect. It will all depend upon the char- 
.acter of those who administer the educational depart- 
‘ment, and especially upon the character of the men and 
women who make up the teaching force. A poor system 
well and wisely administered is greatly preferable to a good 
system administered ill or by unworthy and incompetent 
officials. With boards of education appointed by men 
like the present Mayors of New York and Brooklyn, the 
school administration ought to be kept. fully abreast of 
the times, and the demands of the modern scientific, as 
opposed to routine, methods in education ought to be 
fully met. 

That there are grave dndeces in our present school 
methods is denied by no one competent to express an 
opinion on the subject. One of the crying faults is the 
attempt to do too much. in the schools. 
study is ovetcrowded, and the result is that the scholar ™ 
learns nothing thoroughly. The advocates of this method 
assert that it is best for a child to learn a little about a 
good many subjects, even if it is only the barest smatter- 
ing. This is a radically wrong principle. The true prin- 
ciple is embodied in the Latin phrase, (Von multa, sed 
‘multum, Not many things skimmed, but a few things 
thoroughly learned, should be the motto emblazoned on the 
walls of our school-rooms. The prevailing practice, how- 
ever, is precisely the reverse of this; and the curriculum 
of our public schools is so overloaded that no time is 
afforded for study during school hours, and hence the 
vicious practice of ‘‘ home work” has grown up to make 
life a burden for the school boy and girl. 

That this is the case is most clearly shown by the annual 
report recently submitted by Mr. J. Edward Swanstrom, 
President of the Board of Education in Brooklyn. Some 
of his statements are, as he well says, ‘“‘incredible.” I 
happen to know that when they were brought to the notice 
of the head of one of the large educational institutions in 
that city, this gentleman declared that he could not believe 
it possible that such things could be in the public schools 
of Brooklyn. Let me quote a few passages from Mr. 
Swanstrom’s report : 
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study during school hours. 


“home work,” receiving extra pay therefor. 
argument to prove that this, if not an abuse, is very easily 
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“The curriculum is overloaded with subjects ornamental 
and otherwise. These have gradually crept into the course, 
enlarging it to such an extent as to make it necessary to 
arbitrarily divide each school-day into short periods of time, 
allotting to each a given subject. Thus the pupils are 
hurried along from one subject to another, with results 


‘that are disastrous to them and disheartening to their 


teachers. They have hardly had time to take up one sub- 
ject and learn what it is about before they are required to 
lay it down and take up another... . No time is given 
them to think or reflect. They become nervous, anxious, 
and full of care. Through it all they perhaps get a little 
smattering of this and a little of that, but nothing of sub- 
stantial value. . . . The pupils do not learn anything thor- 
oughly. This result is one of the chief evils attendant 
upon an overloaded course of study... . Another evil 
which this system encourages is that no time is available 
between recitations for actual study bythe pupils. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, not one minute of time is allotted for 
Recitation upon recitation, 
following each other in quick succession, is the order 
of each day. If pupils desire to study, they must do 
so at home, no time being available for that purpose in 
school.” 

These are not the words of an outside critic, but of a 
man in close touch with the public schools of Brooklyn 
and-earnestly desirous of improving them. There is some- 
thing naive in his remark, “If pupils desire to study ;” and 
we cannot but wonder at their ability to recite at all in the 
‘periods’ which so rapidly follow each other. In con- 
sequence of this system, I am told that some of the teachers 
make a practice of assisting certain scholars with their 
It needs no 


capable of becoming one. Mr. Swanstrom well says that 
‘‘one of the chief duties of a teacher should be to teach 
children ow to study.’’ But how can this be done in the 
schools of Brooklyn? And can it be that the same vicious 
system exists in other cities? If a pupil is compelled to 
devote the entire five hours of school to recitations, how 


is it possible for him to prepare his lessons and at the 


same time have an opportunity for the play and exercise 
which are indispensable ? 

Here is an evil of large proportions which it requires no 
act of the Legislature to get rid of. If parents and the 
public generally understood the situation, it would seem 
as if they must assemble in mass-meetings and demand a 


change. | 
Nuremberg 
By Claire Le — Wright 
Nurnberg!” 


The word is cast forth en as if he had a, grievance 
against it, by the guard. As a class, officials in the Ger- 
man Empire are all hypochondriacal. Being accustomed to 
such petulance, therefore, we pay no attention to it, but 


_ step out, with a sigh of relief, from the train into the quaint 


medizvo-modern city, the shrine of the Iron Maiden and 
the home of the horse-flesh vender, the forgotten of civil- 


- ization and of its emissary, the Cook’s tourist. 


We are driven to one of the few hotels, whence, being 
patriotic Americans, and, moreover, indisputably, if some- 
what remotely, connected with diplomatic circles, we sally 
forth again as soon as practicable to pay our devoirs to 
the representative of our Government, and incidentally to 
collect the mail which has been accumulating for us under 
his charge. That gentleman seems genuinely glad to see 
us—so glad, indeed, that our vanity is vastly gratified, until 
we learn from him that, as Nuremberg is the deadest of 
towns, one of the rare excitements his position affords is 
the reception of the casual American traveler. Besides 
this, he admits, there are, to be sure, the social functions 


_given by the native aristocracy; but these are events 


which even he, the least easily bored of men, is forced to 
confess are not enlivening. Nor is it by reason of their 
frequency, it seems, that these entertainments pall, for the 
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Grafs and Hochwohlgeborens of this little corner of Bavaria 
are exclusive to the point of being segregarious. 
_ Fortunately, as we find long before our sojourn there is 
over, Nuremberg holds a goodly number of attractions 
apart from merely social ones. After one has overcome 
the feeling of melancholy which the total absence of life 
induces—for the city seems to turn her face resolutely 
‘toward the past and to ignore the present—there is scarcely 
any place in Europe which affords such food for the sight- 
seer as well as for the thinker. The Germanic Museum 
is here, contained in a picturesque old Carthusian cloister, 
and presenting what is probably the most complete collec- 
tion of medizval relics and pictures—those crude, almost 
awe-inspiring paintings, depicting hideous martyrdoms and 
unlovely conceptions of the Saviour, all lacking the charm 
of the Italian painters in the same stage of art, but ren- 
dered with a naive earnestness which tells of the vividness 
of their grim beliefs to those long-dead workers. For 
instance, in the Lorenz kirche—the same in which, as Long- 
fellow sings, 
. . . Stands a pix of sculpture rare, 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painted 
alt, 

—there is a gruesome ancient trypt'c, the middle panel of 
which is devoted to a representation of the patron saint of 
the church. On either side are panels of which an irrev- 
erent visitor suggested that they should be styled “ Before 
and After.” On one is depicted a gentleman whose name 
and antecedents are veiled in remoteness, but who, so a 
legend announces, has dared to lay sacrilegious hands 
upon the Eucharist. In punishment, his eyeball has fallen 
out, and is shown hanging before him by a single nerve. 
On the other panel the crime has been expiated and for- 
given through the intercession of the saint, and the optic 
apparatus is restored to its normal condition. 

Frequently, as in some of Albrecht Diirer’s canvases in 
the same church, the person for whom the picture was 
painted—sometimes, too, with his entire family—figures 
prominently in the composition, which invariably deals with 
religious subjects. Thus, in one case, a fat burgomaster, 
surrounded by his numerous progeny, appears present- 
ing with his own hand gifts to the Virgin, who is attired in 
the same style of coif and general costume as the terrestrial 
females in the picture. 

As is well known, Nuremberg, although now chiefly asso- 
ciated in one’s mind with nut-crackers and toys, was in the 
Middle Ages the center of German arts and letters. Here 
flourished the Meistersinger; here Veit Stoss, Vischer, and 
Krafft, the carvers, lived; here, too, worked the man who 
had the honor of being Albrecht Diirer’s master, Michael 
Wohlgemuth; and here are still to be seen many of 
Diurer’s masterpieces—not so much his paintings, famous 
though they be, as his far better executed engravings. 
These are exhibited in his own house, which has been pre- 
served intact for inspection. 

One feels translated into a by-gone century when one 
sees the undisturbed homeliness of this dwelling and all its 
furnishings. It must be conceded that Agnes, the wife of 
Diirer, who has been chronicled by history as an unmiti- 
gated shrew, had, nevertheless, rare taste if she it was who 
selected the furniture. 

Close by the Diirer house is that of Hans Sachs, the cob- 
bler-poet. It, however, desecrating hands have turned 
into the Nuremberg equivalent for a saloon. 

The works of the representative carvers of Nuremberg 
are plentifully to be found in and about the chief churches 
—St. Sebald’s, the Frauenkirche, and St. Lawrence’s, 
already mentioned, which, by the way, was the church at 
which Luther preached to such dense crowds that his 
friend Melancthon wondered at his ability to face such an 
audience without embarrassment, and was told by Luther 
that an efficacious means of retaining self-command was to 
regard the heads of the multitude as so many iron pots ; as 
he, Luther, was in the habit of doing. 

It is the misfortune of the human mind to be sponge- 
like in the characteristics of its receptive powers, so that 
when it has become saturated to the limit of its capacity, 
the most admirable object elicits no response. Thus it is 
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that we find ourselves passing with merely a faint grunt of 
approbation the ‘“‘ Beautiful Fountain ” which stands in the 
market-place ; and even the Iron Maiden fails to rouse us. 
For, after traversing story after story of dusty lofts full of 
rusted instruments of torture, in the Burg or castle, on the 
outer fortifications, to see it, we discover that its resem- 
blance to a maiden, which, from our childhood we had 
fondly believed to be vivid, is very remote ; indeed, for 
purposes of similitude, a much-battered mummy-case is 
more adapted than a maiden. Nor do we see anything 
remarkable about the pentagonal tower, except that any 
one should have taken the trouble to build it. Yet some 
joys are still open to us in the zigzag streets, the incon- 
venient houses, with stair-like, red-tiled roofs, suggesting the | 
exaggerated feminine head-gear of the day when they were 
built; the quaint bridge over the stagnant, unwholesome- 
looking Pegnitz, into which the backs of houses slope 
sheerly, indifferent to the malaria which is inevitable; and, 
lastly (though first in our estimation), the marvelous toy- 
factories. Toys, forsooth! They are works of genius; 
embodiments of difficult problems in mechanics; _repre- 
sentations of every class of beings, human and animal, 
with all the attributes peculiar to each, save life. Rabbits 
hop and eat cabbages by clockwork; ponies trot and 
neigh ; pianos are played by turning a crank, whereupon 
a number of aristocratic, if undersized, ladies and gentle- 
men execute a waltz. 

It is fortunate that our trunks have no room to spare, 
and that the consciousness of having still many lands to 
traverse returns to us in time, else we should be beggared 
before we left these shops. As it is, we retain in our pos- 
session a few coins of the realm, some of which we proceed 
to squander on odd pieces of jewelry (wrought gold and 
silver being in Nuremberg, as in the whole of Bavaria, 
excessively artistic and unaccountably inexpensive) and 
on the Lebkuchen for which the town is famous—tough, 
leathery cakes resembling gingerbread, which mavest to 
consist chiefly of pounded almonds. 

Then we wander into a narrow by-street and stop, fas- 
cinated, before a tiny shop which boldly bears the legend : 
“ Horse-flesh for sale.” We watch a young girl carrying 
a basket enter the shop, and presently, seeing her come out 
again with her twenty pfennigs’ worth of cart-horse steak, 
wonder whether she eats it chopped fine, or whether she 
attempts to masticate it. 

Not far from there is the Bratwurstglocklein—‘“ the Little 
Roast Sausage Bell” is the Trilbyesque literal rendering 
—which, though in reality only the tiniest of cheap eating- 
houses, or rather booths, situated in a wooden hut at the 
corner of a street, is also, in contrast to its prosaic name, 
the most artistic; the compact yet attractive interior 


of American so called lunch-counters to imitate. 

One day we make a pilgrimage to the ‘‘ Rose Garden ’’— 
a public park devoted entirely to the culture of the queen 
of flowers, and maintained at the expense and under the 
personal supervision of the ladies of Nuremberg. Itisa 
gorgeous sight. Despite the climate, which is somewhat 
chilly even in summer, the flowers thrive magnificently. 
Much skill is displayed in their cultivation ; and in their 
enormous size and exquisite gradations of color, from a 
spiritual, translucent white, through blush and saffron tints 
and gradually deepening reds until a dusky crimson is 
attained, they make a show which creates a lasting impres- 
sion. Beyond the rose-garden there is a pleasure-ground 
laid out with lakes and landscape gardening, where the 


days to eat and drink and dance—-those pastimes dearest 
to the Teuton heart. The chief pond is provided with 
attractions in the shape of enormous, and uncommonly 
vicious, swans, whose ungrateful practice it is to mount 
the shelving bank and wantonly attack the swains and | 
damsels engaged in the pastoral occupation of feeding 
them. 

Being summoned at last to leave Nuremberg, we depart 
with a pang of regret and a sense of discomfiture at having 
failed to fathom how the enormous traffic which geographies 
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berg between North and South Germany can pe place 
without a symptom of it being discoverable ,in activity of 
any kind on the streets. We are at last fain to be content 
with the conclusion that it is perhaps all done by telegraph, 
or that the baling and packing take place at night, when 
weary tourists’ eyes are closed. 


The Limitations of Wealth 


Poverty is oftentimes the best friend of philanthropic 
effort. It is hard to believe this, but it is true. There 
are many philanthropic efforts that might date their misfor- 
_tunes from the day they became the protégés of rich men. 

Poverty that compels economy in administration, that 
keeps the work down to the limit of personal effort by its 
friends, insures to that work a personal relation that is 
impossible without the limitations of poverty which compel 
all workers to self-sacrifice. It would be unnatural for 
a man or woman to assume the support, or the major sup- 
port, of any organization and not impress his or her methods 
on the work; and just in proportion as one assumes sup- 
port and control, he deprives the work of the sum of per- 
sonal effort of the many. Having assumed control, the 
rich man is compelled then, if he is honest, to see to it 
that the money he has invested brings in its honest returns 
in larger opportunities for the people he has been, or is, seek- 
ing to benefit. He is morally compelled to buy the best 
service in the market—trained and teachable service. If 


he uses his money to provide wage-earning opportunities 


for people in whom he is interested, irrespective of their 
fitness ; if he thinks that, having spent money, he is not 
contpelled to use executive and organizing ability to secure 
honest return, he shows his lack of comprehension of his 


moral responsibility. No man ever succeeded in any | 


attempt at the betterment of men who did not bring to 
that work a consecrated mind. 

The greatest work ever accomplished by one man began 
ina stable. His first declaration was, “‘ Wist ye not I must 
be about my Father’s business ?” 

Wealth that does not make itself the servant of a cause, 
the servant of a movement, becomes a tyrant. It puts 
bonds on every worker, it makes slaves of dependents, it 
kills spontaneous effort, it robs the poor man of his best 
friend, the one who is familiar with his limitations. ‘To 


accomplish what it should toward the world’s growth, money | 


must always be expended with conscience. When it is 
used only to enable a man to have his own way, it becomes 
a curse. When a man spends money in a cause, he must 
be certain that the cause is more to him than his own 
way ; he must be sure that the impulse of generosity does 
not sink to the paltryness of selfishness ; that his “‘ cause” 
is not a plaything to afford him recreation that would be 
lessened by the other man’s participation. 

- The responsibility of wealth is overwhelming to the man 
with active conscience, but if conscience urges him to 
effort in lines in which he is unfamiliar, he is bound to 
defer to those possessing knowledge until he equals them 
in that regard. 

The battle of this world’s redemption is not to be fought 
with pocketbooks and checks, but with men’s lives laid 
down to redeem their fellows. 


Hints for Readers 


In answer to inquiries with regard to books explaining and 
illustrating the methods and spirit of the kindergarten and the 
nature of Froebel’s philosophy of — the following list 
may be of service: 


“* The Education of Man,” Froebel ; ‘“‘ The Mother Play and Nursery Songs,” 
Froebel; ‘‘ Reminiscences of Froebel,’? Baroness von Marenholtz-Bulow ; 
Life of Froebel,” Sherriff; ‘* Froebel,’? Great Educator Series ; Kindergar- 
ten and Child-Culture Papers,’’ Barnard; “ Childand Child-Nature,”’ Baroness 
von Marenholtz-Bulow; Child-Nature,”” Miss Elizabeth Harrison; Finger 
Plays,’”’ Poulsson; the Child’s World,’”’ Poulsson; ‘‘ Songs and Games 
for the Little Ones,”” Walker and Jenks ; ‘‘ Merry Songs and Games,’”’ Benson ; 
‘“* Stories in Song,’? Emerson and Brown ; “ Use of Stories in the Kindergarten,”’ 
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Buckland; *‘ Kindergarten and the School,” by four active workers ; “* Lectures 
to Kindergartners,’’ Miss Peabody ; ‘‘ Kindergarten Stories,’”” Hammett ; “ Kin- 
dergarten at Home,” Sherriff; “‘ Kindergarten Guide,’’ Kraus; “‘ From the 
Cradle to the School,’ Meyer; ‘Stories for Kindergarten and Primary 
School,” Wiltse; ‘‘ Symbolic Education,” Miss Elizabeth Blow; ‘* Kinder- 
garten Papers,”’ Miss Angeline Brooks. 


The Child of Passionate Temper 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


** He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a city that is broken down 
and without walls.” 

As there are many kinds of fire, from the quick crackle 
of dry sticks to the mighty sweep and roar of the full-fed 
blaze, or the sulky sputter and hiss that show wet wood, 
so there are many varieties of the passionate temper in 
children, each one needing separate analysis and —, 
mode of treatment. 

To begin at the beginning, however, I have no doubt 
that every observant mother will corroborate me when I say 


that the first manifestations of this temper occur at a very 


early age, some time before short clothes have been con- 
sidered, and that remedies for it are often applied entirely 
too late. I can certainly testify—and here I speak from 
wide experience—that a child of three years may already 
have developed a capacity for wild, unreasoning rage that 
would shame a mad bull or a Hyrcanian tiger. Had not 
the’parents been adherents of the too common opinion that 
a baby’ s faults are very trifling things, which may be left to 
correction in after years, this capacity might already have 
been somewhat lessened. 

A child at the height of one of these accesses of rage is, 
in truth, an appalling object. Prone on the floor, kicking 
and stamping, flushed and screaming, biting and striking 
whatever hand is held out to him, swearing, if he is a child 
of the street, until the air is thick with sulphurous fumes ; 
or, even worse, holding his breath until his face grows 
black and the eyes start from his head—he seems, in 
truth, a child no longer, but a creature under demoniacal 
possession. 

What may be done for him at the moment? Shall we 


punish him? As well put outa fire with kerosene. Shall 


we reason with him? As well reason with Vesuvius in 
fuli flow. Shall we try to soothe him with kind words and 
caresses? As well pat a cyclone on the back and coax it 
to be still. No; I assert boldly that the only thing to be 
done at this juncture is to let him alone, to leave the room 
entirely, and in some remote corner of the house offer up 
a small prayer for the souls of his ancestors (including our- 
selves), who undoubtedly have some responsibility for the 
phenomena we have just witnessed. 

_ In spite, however, of the fact that these blind furies are 
evil to look upon, as much so as convulsions, which they 
somewhat resemble, the child who has them need not 
be at all despaired of. ‘There are many faults which are 
far more difficult to cure, and this one commonly springs 


from no radical defect of nature, but rather from a big, | 


savage force somewhere which needs regulating and put- 
ting to use. -The passionate temper in children is regarded 
more seriously, perhaps, because it is so ill to live with. 
In the Bible it is said: “ Because thy rage against me 
and thy tumult is come up into mine ears, ¢herefore I will 
put my hook in thy nose and my bridle in thy lips.” So 
it is sometimes with the unfortunate child of passionate 
temper, who, because his tumult so dins at the ears, gets 
a thousand times more reproof and punishment than his 
quiet little brother, whose faults lie deep and black at the 
bottom of the still pool of his nature. 

Let us consider for a moment the causes of this fiery 
passion ; for, knowing the cause, it is easier to give relief. 
There is no doubt that violent fits of rage in children 
sometimes spring from purely physical causes. An emi- 
nent physician says that a child is often whipped for so- 
called “ naughtiness,”’ when what he needs is bed and a 
dose of medicine; and grown people, who know how diffi- 
cult it frequently is to control the temper in sickness, can 
well believe this to be true. But, excluding temporary 
ailments, the child may be in a low-toned, neurasthenic 
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condition, when his passions are all on the surface, when 
everything and everybody is vexatious, and when he has 
absolutely no strength of will with which to resist the sug- 
gestions of his temper. In such a case nothing but careful 
and hygienic treatment can bring the body to its normal 
state and restore the balance of the emotions. ; 

There are other cases in which unreasonable rage springs 
from some slight brain trouble, a pressure on some delicate 
fiber here, a nerve out of order there, some portion of the 
exquisite mechanism a little wrong somewhere. Persons 
familiar with the mysterious disease of epilepsy know that 
uncontrollable attacks of rage are among its common symp- 
toms, and, if there seems no other cause for violent temper 
in a child, this one should at least be considered. 

Setting aside disorders of brain and nerve and body, 
however, and considering the normally healthy child, we 
cannot but see that home training is sometimes directly 
responsible for these manifestations of temper. Perhaps 
the child has been accustomed to note, ever since he could 
note anything, that violent screaming always brought what 
he wanted. Perhaps the very first time he gave way to 
rage he observed that parents and guardians flew like leaves 
before the blast, and the way was cleared for his desires. 
Perhaps he has never been taught self-control in any appe- 
tite. Perhaps he has been spoiled and petted and humored 
until he is a monster of caprice. If any of these supposi- 
tions be true, alas for the child! for his only help will be 
within his own bosom, and in the long stretch of years 
before he feels the necessity of self-control the temper- 
demon will be gaining appalling strength. 

There are possibilities, too, that the child has a strong 
will which some injudicious person has been trying to 
break, that he has been continually over-punished, that his 
keen sense of justice has been wounded until it cries out 
_ in pain, or that he has been fed on those “ grievous words ”’ 
which never fail to “stir up anger.” 

But here he is as we have made him, and what shall we 
do for him now? Obviously, find out the cause of the 
disease if possible, and, if we be the offenders, repent it in 
anguish and bitterness, and strive to cast out the devils 
which we ourselves invited in. 

In the first place—and this, I contend, is not weakness, 
but common sense—try not to enter into controversies 
with him, avoid provocation, and endeavor to ward off 
absolute issues. Distract his attention, try to get the 
desired result in some other way, but give no room for an 


outburst of temper, if it can be avoided, remembering that | 


every stone broken from the city’s walls renders it more 
defenseless. 

Don’t fret him with groundless prohibitions, don’t speak 
to him quickly and sharply, and never meet passion with 
passion. If you punish him when you are angry, he clearly 
sees that he, because he is small and weak, is being chas- 
tised for the same fault which you, being large and strong, 
may commit with impunity. 

After one of these outbursts of temper, don’t reprove 
and admonish him until he is rested. The demon has 
come down like a hurricane upon the waters of his spirit, 
and the noise of the waves must be stilled before the mind 
can listen to reason. When the sun comes out, after the 
storm, is the time to note wreckage and take measures for 
future safety. Select some quiet, happy hour, then, in 
which you can gently warn him of his besetting sin, and 
teach him to begin to guard against it. Until this time 
comes, and he is in a condition for counsel and punish- 
ment, an atmosphere of grief and disapproval may be made 
to encompass him, which he will feel more keenly than 
spoken words. And when the time for punishment does 
come, let us try to make it, as far as possible, the natural 
penalty, that which is the inevitable effect of given cause ; 
for, as ‘‘face answereth to face in water,’’ so the feeling 
of justice within the child to the eternal justice of world- 
law. | 
Finally, let us be patient but firm, and let slip no oppor- 
tunity for teaching self-control and giving strength of will ; 
for we must remember that a passionate temper, if not 
early brought under control, is as dangerous a thing as a 
powder-magazine, differing from it only in that it needs no 
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outside aid to produce an explosion, but can manufacture 
and apply its, own igniting power. 


Contagion in the Schools 

The Board of Health and the School Board of Boston, 
Mass., have decided that the yearly increase of diphtheria 
compels the exercise of radical measures in the schools. 
Five hundred dollars has been appropriated for the purpose 
of investigating the subject of the disinfection of school- 
books. Sterilization is the best method, the experts employed 
have decided, and rooms are to be fitted up in the base- 
ments of the school-houses and the books submitted each 
Friday to the method of treatment employed, the books, 
germ-clear, being claimed each Monday by the owners. All 


books, without exception, are to be subjected to treatment. 


This, it is considered, will be the half-ounce, at least, of 
prevention. Dr. H. C. Chapin, of New York, who is an 
authority on children’s diseases, and has given — atten- 
tion to the subject of contagion in the public schools of 
New York, considers the outer clothing of the children to 
be the most prolific source of contagion. He believes that 
the piling and hanging together of so many garments from 
homes where ignorance and greed combine to develop 
crime and disease, makes a perfect incubator for the germs 
of diphtheria especially. Outer garments should be placed 
in wardrobes or closets that permit of the drying of the 
garments in wet weather, and the ventilating of them at all 
times. Certainly prevention of disease is the surest way 
to health, and the true apostle of science studies to pre- 
vent disease and struggles against it at its source. This 
question of the spread of disease through the criminal 
carelessness or indifference of home and school authorities 
is worth the concentrated attention of all men and women 
who are endeavoring to increase the sum total of human 
happiness and character. 


The Need of Parliamentary Knowledge 


The increasingly varied public positions into which 
women are thrown makes it incumbent upon them to be 
familiar with parliamentary usage and practice. 

There is no doubt that much of the friction and disor- 
ganization in societies and associations is due to the lack 
of the knowledge necessary to avoid friction. Officers 


‘interfere with each other’s duties; committees overlap; 


and the unauthorized member often acts in the exuberance 
of her zeal, causing confusion and misunderstanding and 
conflict. Personal feeling is often the result of ignorance of — 
parliamentary usage, and the authority exercised is too often 
viewed from the personal standpoint, the enforcement of 
rules as the exercise of prejudice or personal bias. A full 
knowledge of even the elementary rules of parliamentary 
practice would clear the vision and reduce friction. . The 
greatest good accomplished by a knowledge of parliamentary 
law is that it removes the personal relation between the 
governor and the governed; law is the authority, not the 
individual. A woman called to order who has knowingly 
violated a parliamentary law sees the justice of the call 
to order, and does not make the mistake of assuming that 
personal prejudice, or antagonism to her cause, is the rea- 
son for the exercise of authority over her. Knowledge 
of rulings that prevail in well-organized bodies, based on 
universally recognized authorities, is analogous to famil- 
larity with the laws governing social intercourse in cultured 
society. The one who offends knowingly bears the pen- 
alty with a sense of its justice; the one who offends un- 
knowingly is wholly dependent on the patience and mercy 
of those offended, and is saved by the courage of a friend’s 
criticism. Women are recognizing their need of training 
in the conducting of public affairs, and are seeking that 
training to increase their ability. and their. value in the 
public life that is sought by many, and thrust upon many. 
The members of classes studying parliamentary law are 
often heard to insist that the greatest value of the study is 
the social training that unexpectedly results. __, 3 
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The Old Fort 


A Young Folks’ Story 
By Mrs. George A. Paull 


“Oh, I say, how jolly !” 

“Isn't it?” 

And there was a chorus of approving exclamations from 
the party of boys who were on the little tug that was dash- 
ing along the Delaware River, churning up that placid sur- 
face into a wake of foam, and panting and puffing as 
noisily as if it felt itself to be of the size and importance 
of the ocean steamer which was vanishing in the ror 
It was certainly an ideal day for a most charming trip ; 


June day, cool and breezy, with the blue sky m dear AP 


cloudless, and the river reflecting the untroubled azure. 

Professor Palmer always took his boys for a day’s outing 
when school closed for the summer, and it would have 
been a great disappointment to any of his scholars to be 
obliged for any reason to miss this annual treat. 

They were steaming down to Fort Delaware, where they 
were to spend a few hours, lunch, explore the fort, and 
have a good time generally. They had just come in sight 
of Pea Patch Island, lying like an emerald in the middle 
of the river, with the gray fort upon it looming up against 
the sky. A most delightful place it looked for an excur- 
sion; and as the bustling little tug pulled up to the rather 
tumble-down wharf, the boys with one accord gave vent to 
their enthusiasm in their school “ yell,” thrice repeated. 
They were quite proud of the fact that their “yell” ex- 
ceeded that of any college in the number and variety of 
its syllables; and, although there were but thirty boys in 
the school, they exerted themselves so valiantly that they 
made amply noise enough for a large university. 

. The officer in charge of the fort did not need any card 

_ sent up to him after that to become fully aware that Pro- 

fessor Palmer’s boys had arrived in the best of spirits and 
bodily vigor. 

The Camera Club of the school, phonetically abbrevi- 
ated to “ K, K.,” had brought their cameras, knowing that 
they would undoubtedly have fine opportunities to get 
unusual views; and, although they had been frequently 
tempted to “snap ” at passing steamers or careening sail- 
boats on the way down the river, they had kept to their 
resolution to save all their plates for the fort. 

Lunch was the first thing upon the order of exercises, 
and it was very delightful to eat it upon the top of the 
fort, sitting upon the velvety green grass and looking down 
upon the blue river rippling peacefully along in the sun- 
light to lose itself in the bay, four miles below, and from 
thence emerge into the ocean. 

Little sailboats were out, skimming about like the swal- 
lows who dipped their beating wings into the water as 


they wheeled and darted in great circles, and the fisher- 


men were out in their heavy boats, looking after their nets, 
drawing them in, hand over hand, and releasing the shin- 
ing fish who had entangled themselves unawares, and were 
now destined to flop about with their companions in the 
bottom of the boat until it should be unladen. | 

Across the river on the right was a pretty little town, 
embowered in trees—beautiful old elms which had stood 
sentinel in the quiet street for over half a century; and 
here and there among the heavy foliage rose the spires of 
the churches or gabled roofs. The graceful river steamer 
swept up to the wharf of the town as the boys were eating 
their lunch, and the picture was so pretty and the light so 
good that, with one accord, the K. K.’s forsook their sand- 
wiches for the time and pointed their various kodaks, 
detectives, and time cameras at the steamer with its pic- 
turesque background. 
_ When the boys had finished their lunch—and this was no 


light matter, with the hearty appetites that their early start _ 


and their trip down the river had given them—they ex- 
plored the fort thoroughly under the guidance of the 
officer. 

The great guns possessed a peculiar fascination, and 
some of the boys were disposed to linger beside them 
instead of keeping up with their guide, who was volunteer- 
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ing many interesting explanations and some incidents of 
war times. He told them of one prisoner of war who had 
escaped when the fort was in use as a prison and hundreds 
of men were confined in it. Although he had been weighed 
down by the heavy ball which was chained to him, he had 
watched his opportunity to escape his guards, breasted the 
river in the darkness of the night, notwithstanding his 
injuries and his chains, and made his way to shore. 

“And did he get away ?” asked one of the boys, breath- 
lessly. They were all disappointed when they heard that 
the poor fellow had been retaken at the moment of landing, 
and brought back to his prison again, with added pre- 
cautions against further attempts at escape. 

When they had finished exploring the fort, the party 
separated, some to return to a further examination of the 


great guns, some to go out for a row with Professor Palmer | 


in a pleasure-boat, while two of the boys begged permission 
to go with the man who was about to row over to the town 
and get the daily mail. 

The K. K.’s went in search of views. They were com- 
peting for a prize which was to be given by the club to the 
most successful photographer, and, of course, each boy 
hoped that he might be the fortunate competitor. One 
boy, in particular, had set his heart upon it, not so much 
for the sake of the prize itself as for the honor. David 


_ Murray could not bear to have any one excel him either in 


study or play, and somehow he had never learned what 
most boys learn very early in life, to take a defeat pleasantly. 
It had made him somewhat unpopular among his school- 
mates, as can readily be imagined, for it was not much fun 
to play with a boy who would fly into a passion if he was 
beaten, and who could not realize that it was a part of the 
game that had to fall to some one’s lot. He was not only 


- a large, muscular boy for his age, but he was intellectually 


strong as well; so, by dint of application and perseverance, 
he could generally hold his own in his classes, and by his 
strength of muscle in games that required strength and 
agility. He had but one formidable rival, and that was 
Frank Howe, a boy about his own age, who matched David 
very well both in brains and brawn. Frank liked to stand 
head in his classes, as he had always done until David 
came to the school, and he would not have cared to play 
if he had not enjoyed victory and strained every nerve to 
win; but he could take defeat easily, and never had any 
hard feelings against the boy that excelled him. The posi- 
tion at the head of the class was pretty evenly shared 
between them, and at last there had grown to be a good 
deal of feeling not only between the boys themselves, but 
between those who had their preferences for one boy or the 
other. Frank was by far the most popular, and mest of 
the boys were delighted, and did not try to conceal their 
delight, when he stood at the head of the class. This same 
spirit of rivalry had entered into the competition for the 
prize for the best photograph, and David’s face had not 
been very pleasant to see that morning, when he set his lips 
and vowed that, by any means possible, he would succeed in 
getting the best view. 

He knew that Frank had four plates with him, and he 
made up his mind that he would wait and not take his own 
views until he should see what Frank had selected. With 
this plan in his mind he followed Frank about at a little 
distance, and watched him. Frank’s camera was a fine 
detective, and it seemed as if unrivaled opportunities for 
getting the prettiest of views presented themselves to him. 
A yacht, with her white wings spread, came past the island, 
and as the light made her canvas glisten like silver, Frank 
snapped his shutter, and the image of the graceful vessel 
was caught upon the sensitive plate. All his other views 
were equally good, and David’s face grew dark as he realized 
that he-should have very hard work to surpass them. 

Presently one of the boys down in the courtyard called 
to Frank, and, putting his camera down, he left it while he 
ran down from the top of the fort to see what was wanted 
of him. It was only some little difficulty about adjusting 
a refractory shutter, and he soon came bounding up again, 
to discover David in the act of doing something which 
Frank would not have believed it possible that any boy 
could do. An ugly temptation had beset David when he 
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was left alone at a little distance from the camera. It would 
be such an easy thing to fog the plates! Just draw out 
the slides the least bit, and then Frank would never know 
but that the mishap had occurred when he was filling the 
holders at home, or he might think that the plates were 
faulty ones. If David had not wanted the prize so much, 
he would not have dallied with such a thought, but he could 
not bear to have Frank carry it off, as he felt sure he would 
if he successfully finished his yacht view. That was a 
view a boy might not get in a year. He had not much 
time to think about it, for he did not know how soon Frank 
would return. He sprang forward, and, leaning over the 
camera, was Carrying out his contemptible purpose when 
Frank’s 7 fell upon him. 

** Hello! You sneak! What are you doing ?” he shouted, 
and David dropped the camera and sprang to his feet, too 
ashamed and astonished to say one word. Then all at 
once the disgrace of the whole thing flashed upon him. 
What would all the boys say when they knew what he had 
done ?—and he was sure that Frank would tell them. He 
knew that he would himself if he were in Frank’s place, and 
be very glad to have the opportunity to blacken his rival’s 
name. As the consequences that would follow rushed upon 
him, he blazed into wrath, and threw himself angrily upon 
Frank, forgetting that the top of the fort was a dangerous 
place upon which to tussle, especially when it was not play 
but desperate earnest. 
but he contented himself with warding off David’s blows 
instead of returning them, and shouted to him a warning 
that they would certainly fall over the edge if they did not 
stop their wrestling. 

“ T’ll throw you over !” cried David, who was so furious 
with anger that he scarcely knew what he was about. He 
clinched with Frank again, and the two boys rolled over 
and over down the slight incline that led to the inside edge 
of the wall. 

** Look out !” Frank shouted, making a desperate effort 
to stop their downward progress ; but David did not seem 
to realize the situation until they were at the very edge of 
the wall, 2nd then his only thought was of saving himself. 
Without an effort to save his companion, he let go his hold, 
and, clinging to the grass, saved himself, while, with a 
despairing cry, Frank went over the edge. 

Then a terrible realization of what he had done over- 
whelmed David. He lay upon his face in the grass and 
groaned in the very agony of his mind. He felt as if he 
was a murderer in very truth. True, he had not intended 


his words when he said he would throw Frank over the 


edge, but he had done it, nevertheless, in his passion, and 
had not made one effort to save him. His pride, his jeal- 
ousy, had ruined not only his own life, but killed his com- 
panion. He shuddered as he thought of the height of the 
walls and the hard stone courtyard beneath. There could 
be-no possible escape from death. And, lying there, he 
remembered that this ill-feeling had been all of his own 
making. Frank had made advances to him over and over 
again and tried to be friends with him, and it was not 
until he had found out that David persistently disliked him 
that he abandoned all his attempts to be friends instead of 
rivals. He had done such a contemptible thing, first, to 
prevent Frank from taking the prize, and then—oh! he 
could never go on living after this terrible tragedy. 

The sunshine seemed to growcold and pale, and he was 
almost unconscious as he lay there, too dazed to move. 
How the time went he did not know nor care. He never 
wanted to move nor speak nor look at any one again. 

Finally he heard footsteps, and one of the youngest boys 
came up, with a pale, awed face. 

““T say, David, Frank sent you this, and he says come 
down and see him.” 

He dropped a little folded note down beside the pros- 
trate boy, and, walking with extreme care, evidently fearing 
that he, too, might fall over the broad wall, he disappeared 
down the winding steps. 

David did not open the note. He clutched it in his 
hand and tried to think. Frank sent it. Frank wanted 
toseehim. Whatdiditmean? Frank was dead—crushed 
by that terrible fall to which David’s hand had pushed 
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Frank was ready to defend himself, 


that steamed up the river in the tug a little later. 
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him. He did not move. He still heard the confused 
murmur of voices rising indistinctly from below ; sometimes 
a bird caroled as it darted over his head, and the tug blew 
a sharp whistle; but these noises all blended themselves 
together confusedly in his ears. 
At last he opened the note : 


All right, old boy. 
to oblige 


And then hot tears came, and I am sure that you will 
think that that feebly scrawled note would bring tears to 
the eyes of any boy with a heart. Still, what did it mean? 
How had Frank escaped death? How had he been strong 
enough to so generously think of saving David from blame, 
and entreat him not to tell what had happened? 

He could not go down—just yet. He wanted to see 
Frank, but he was too faint to move, too overwhelmed with 
the reaction to be able to think of anything else but that 
Frank was alive. 

At last Professor Palmer came up. He supposed that 
David had witnessed the accident, and, not being able to 
save his companion, had. naturally been overcome at the 
sight. He came over and sat down by the boy, putting 
his hand kindly upon the head that was buried in the grass, 
with downturned face. 

‘‘ God has been very good to us, my boy,” he said, gently. 
“In His kind providence Frank has escaped all serious 
injury, and is only somewhat bruised, and of course shocked 
by the fall. They have been trimming the trees on the 
island the last few days, and a great pile of brush was 
under the part of the wall where Frank rolled off. He fell 
upon it, and it broke the fall, so that he escaped the death 
that otherwise would have seemed inevitable. We have 
taken him down to the cabin of the tug, and I want to 
keep him quiet there till we reach home again. I prom- 
ised that I would send you in to see him for a few minutes, he 
is so anxious to speak to you. Come,” and as the Profes- 
sor helped him upon his feet, he was shocked to see how 
haggard and old the boy’s face had become. 

“It must have been a great shock to him,” he said to 
himself. ‘ Yet I had not known that the boys were so 
attached to each other, as I should judge from the way 
they both act now.” 

No one ever knew what took place between the two boys 
in the little cabin, but in those few minutes was born a 
friendship which was lifelong. ‘The boy who had come so 
near to death had no room in his heart for anger, and, in 
his thanksgiving that his life had been spared, he was gen- 
erously eager that his enemy should be spared all suffering 
from which he could shield him, and all shame and dis- 
grace. He could imagine what David had undergone since 
he had disappeared over the wall, and almost his first 
thought had been to relieve the mind of the boy who had 
lost no opportunity of proving himself an enemy, who 
would stoop to anything to injure him. 7 

And this generosity awoke all that was brave and gen- 
erous and true in David’s heart. It was so earnestly 
Frank’s wish that no one but David and himself should 
know any of the particulars of their quarrel that David 
promised not to speak of it, though in the depths of his 
shame and humiliation he would have been glad to have 
confessed it all, and borne any punishment and contempt. 

It was a quieter, though a profoundly thankful, party 
Death 
had come too near to one of their number for the jollity 
and merriment to be so boisterous, but they were none the 
less happy, and by the time the city was reached Frank 
was able to walk off the tug as well as any of his compan- 
ions. Though he felt stiff and bruised, that was the only 
result of his fall. 

Many a hero had been within the grim walls of that old 
fort, but I account Frank as brave as the bravest of them 
all, for he had won over an enemy, and with generous 
heart had shielded the one who had sought to injure him, 
and had tried to lift him above the quicksands of jealousy, 
passion, and hatred which had come so hear ruining his 
life and dragging him down into the depths ,of despair 
and endless remorse. 


I haven’t given anything away. Don’t you, 
FRANK. 
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For the Little People 


Three Ships 
By Harriet F. Blodgett 


Three ships there be a-sailing 
Betwixt the sea and sky ; 

And one is Now, and one is Then, 
And one is By and By. 


The first little ship is all for you— 
Its masts are gold, its sails are blue, 
And this is the cargo it brings: 
Joyful days with sunlight glowing, 
Nights where dreams like stars are growing. 
Take them, sweet, or they'll be going! 
For they every one have wings. 


The second ship it is all for me— 
A-sailing on a misty sea 
And out across the twilight gray. 
What it brought of gift and blessing 
Would not stay for my caressing— 
Was too dear for my possessing— 
So it sails and sails away. 


The last ship, riding fair and high 
Upon the sea, is By and By. . 

O Wind, be kind, and gently blow! 
Not too swiftly hasten hither. 
When she turns, sweet, you'll go with her— 
Sailing, floating, hither, thither— 

To what port I may not know. 

— St. Nicholas. 
3 


A Queer Club 
A True Story 
By Jessie B. Yeaman 


. Have you ever seen a dogs’ club? I have 
one on my place. Its members are little dogs, 
and my own little gray terrier, Gipsy, is the 
President. 

The President of a club is the head of it, 
and he is chosen, as a rule, because the other 
members like him; but I am afraid the other 
dogs chose Gipsy because he would not belong 
unless everything was just as he wished. | 

I found out about the club in this way. I 
watched the dogs on the lawn, and I could 
almost hear them say to one another: “ We 
really don’t want Gipsy in this club at all, 
much less to rule it; but he has such nice 
grounds, right on the corner, where we can 
chase every horse on both streets! Then, too, 
there are such a lot of cats around his place, 
and they don’t belong to him, so we may chase 
them too.” 

They have learned by this time that Gipsy 
is very careful of his own property, even if it 
is a cat. He alléws no other dog to touch his 
bone, or even to stay on his lawn, unless by 
his leave. Sometimes I have seen him chase 
off a big mastiff by hanging on to his tail, if 
he would go in no other way. I have wanted 
very much to tell the other dog to turn around 
and chase sa Then he would see how 
fast Gipsy could run. But, for some reason, 
big dogs never seem to do this. 

Well, as I told you, Gipsy is President. 
Perhaps now you would like to know who the 
other dogs are. Max, a little black dachs- 
hund, is next in importance. Mamma will tell 


you what a queer-looking dog a dachshund is. | 


His legs are very short, and seem to turn in, 
but he is very valuable as a hunting dog. 
Then there is a lovely white collie, with brown 
spots on his head and tail, a black poodle, and 
a red Irish setter. 

Max is a bright little fellow, though of 
course he cannot run very fast because of his 
short legs. We watched him one day trying 
to catch a cat. He was smart enough to keep 
a tree in a direct line between the cat and 
himself, and crept along so gently andso softly 
that we could not hear a sound, and the cat 
could not either. He sneaked along in this 
way, stopping once in a while to peep out to one 
side and see if the cat was still there, until he 
was almost upon her, and then sprang from 
behind the tree, expecting to alight right on 
her. But she was too quick for him, and, to 
his great disgust, ran up the tree and was out 
of his reach before he quite understood what 
had happened. | 


Every morning, when our coachman goes to 

the post-office to get the mail, the Club goes 
with him. I think the dogs must take this 
time to make plans for the day, for they seem 
to be talking so busily to each other that they 
must be arranging some matter of great im- 
portance. 
_ The other morning I saw such a funny sight 
from my window. The Club sat in a row on 
the lawn watching the boys from the military 
school going through their drill. From their 
looks I felt sure they were saying: “ How 
glad we are that we are not boys, but just 
dogs that can eat bones, and do not have to 
go through those tiresome things !” 

Yesterday morning they all started on a 
hunt after a cat. Max led the procession, but 
Gipsy would not go because he decided that 
Max only thought the cat was there, but was 
not sure. I watched them look for the cat, 
but they did not find it, and at last they all 
came back and started on the right trail. 
Then, and not till then, did Gipsy condescend 
to join them. And he found thecat,too. The 
last I saw of the Club that day it was flying 
up the street in a body, the poor cat at the 
head of it, and the President just behind. 

One day Max came home with a badly hurt 
shoulder, and Gipsy did not come at all. The 
Club was all broken up. For three days I 
hunted everywhere, but no one had seen my 
little dog, and I could find no trace of him. 
Every day the other dogs in the Club would 
come and scratch on my front door, and when 
I ranto openit, hoping it might be Gipsy, there 


- would be the face of another little dog looking 


up at me, and trying to say: “ Why can’t he 
come out? Hasn’t he come back yet ?” 

On the fourth day, a bitter cold one, I went 
to a friend’s house to ask her if she had seen 
my little dog. We were walking through the 
grounds and talking about him, when suddenly 
I heard a sharp, weak little bark, and cried : 
“« That is my dog !” 

No one believed me, but I insisted, and so 
we searched the place, and in an old well, 
which was empty and not very deep, we found 
him. He had recognized my voice, and tried 
to call me. Some men fished him out with a 
rope and a slip-knot, and he was a pitiful 
sight. He was almost starved, and stiff with 
the cold. But we took the best care of him, 
and now he is fatter and more independent 
than ever. 

He is still President of his Club, and seems 
to realize the importance of his position more 
and thore every day. Some day there may be 
an election in that Club, at which another dog 
will run for office. I am afraid that will be a 
stormy session, and can only hope the other 
dog will not be much bigger than my little, 


Gipsy. 
& 


Burt’s Investment 


Burt’s father owned an orchard in which 

were a number of pear-trees, a Buffalo paper 
says, There was not a demand for pears in 
that region, and these pears were allowed to 
roton the ground. Burt's father decided that 
he would pay Burt for picking up the pears, 
and then they could be fed to the hogs. Burt 
asked his father if, when the day’s work was 
done, he might have two cents to spend in 
town just as he thought best. His father 
said yes. The pears were all picked up and 
carried to the barn near the pen, and Burt got 
his two cents and started for the town. It 
took him some time to decide. He decided, 
spent the two cents, and when he got home 
his father asked him what he had bought. 
- Burt answered that it took him a long time 
to decide, but at last he decided he was so 
thirsty and warm that he would like a pear, 
and he paid two cents for a pear. 

Burt had earned that two cents picking up 
pears in his father’s orchard. which were to be 
fed to the hogs. Did he make a good invest- 
ment? He said he forgot the pears in the 
barn. 

Do you believe Burt will make a good busi- 


‘ness man? 


The Bats and the Flies 
Most of us dislike bats and are afraid of 


them if they come in a room where we are. 


In the South a gentleman was compelled to 
stay in a house where he was greatly annoyed 
by flies. He was surprised when night came 
to find, after supper, that all lights were put 
out but a small tallowdip. Immediately the 
room became dark a number of flying animals 
came in and flew about, making a peculiar 
snipping noise. The gentleman asked what 
they were, and his hostess told him they were 
bats catching flies. She knitted quietly and 
paid no attention to the bats, who cleared the 
room of the flies. This was repeated each 
night of the gentleman’s visit. 
So, you see, bats are useful and harmless. 


A Polite Owl 


The owl made a bow 

As I passed where she sat— 
A very small owl— 

She bowed this way and that, 
So I lifted my hat. 


Did she just bob her head 

When the sun hurt her eyes ? 

So my grandfather said. 

But she looked very wise 

For an owl of her size. 

—D. H. C. Stone, in St. Nicholas. 


Roy 


At West Point, on the Hudson River, is the 
military school of the Government. At this 
school, for many years, there lived a dog 
named Roy. He was present when every 
salute was fired. He watched the practice at 
the guns, and enjoyed the noise. He wel- 
comed the visitors who were important enough 
to have a military escort, and was a great fa- 
vorite with the officers and students. He had 
grown gray in the service, like many of the 
men. Last week he went to the station, and 
in some way, no one knows how, he got in the 
way of a train and was killed. 


The Shepherd Horse 


I do not believe you ever heard of a shep- 
herd horse. A traveler in Switzerland tells 
us that last summer, in the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, he found a shepherd with his flock, 
who had as his assistant a horse instead of a 
dog. When the sheep wandered in a direction 
in which he did not wish them to go, he would 
speak to the horse, who galloped off and soon 
brought in the stray sheep, or turned the 
heads of the leaders in the direction in which 
the shepherd wished them to go. 


& 
Her Idea 


Every little boy or girl who has had an Irish 
nurse has doubtless heard her refer many 
times to the “old country.” A dear little girl 
was taking a lesson in geography, and was 
told that Egypt was the oldest country in the 
world. She expressed her surprise, and said, 
“Why, I thought Ireland was the really old 
country!” 


A Lighthouse at Sea 


During one of the severe storms on the coast 
this winter, a lighthouse was cast from its 
foundations and drifted out to sea; it was 
caught between two great ice-floes and kept 
from sinking. A vessel saw it ten miles from 
the coast, and some of the sailors succeeded in 
getting into the house and saving some of the 
valuables. : 


Her Soliloquy 
I love my little brother : 
He’s a cunning, rosy elf ; 
But I wish—somehow or other— 
That he could rock himself! 


— Frederick B. Opper, in St. Nicholas. 
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Lincoln’s Works! 


The character of Abraham Lincoln was in his own lifetime 
the subject of much dispute. Some thought him an illiterate, 
loquacious, and sectional politician, whose political strength 
lay in subserviency to public opinion. Others thought him 
able, inscrutable, melancholy, and masterful. Still others 
accepted some modification of these extremes of judgment. 
This conflict of opinion was due to two principal causes. 
One was the distorted vision of the observers, for the 
men of that day were filled with the passions and the 
prejudices of the Civil War. The other was the complexity 
of Lincoln’s own character, which, behind a sincere and 
unaffected humility, reserved an abounding self-respect ; 
behind a generous and apparently yielding disposition, a 
tenacious will; behind a deferential manner, a genuine 
independence ; behind a genial camaraderie, a deep reti- 
cence ; behind a playful humor, a profound melancholy. 
It is a pleasure to be able to turn from the strife of con- 
temporary critics to a perusal of his own works, from which 
the judgment of history concerning Lincoln must, in the end, 
be drawn. These works, though not voluminous, contain 
perhaps all the elements necessary to a just conclusion. 
The present edition includes not only the well-considered 
political address and the weighty state paper, but also the 
hasty correspondence, the impromptu debate, the confiden- 
tial letter, and the fanciful poem—the trivial as well as the 
important. Messrs. Nicolay and Hay have apparently 
given us a full and unadulterated text. 

Lincoln’s political career may be divided into two peri- 
ods. The first extends from 1832 to 1854. This was the 
formative period. It contains but few writings, and none 
of historical importance. Of some biographical importance 
are his early love-letters, his stump speech in Congress, 
and two poems, which suggest that he entertained at one 
time aspirations to literary fame. 

The second period, extending from 1854 to his death, 
begins with his first speech on the slavery question, the 
question with which his life-work may be said to have been 
identified. This speech was delivered at Peoria in answer 
to Douglas, who had returned from Washington to justify 
his course in regard to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. It marks 
a change in Lincoln’s political conduct. Hitherto he has 
been playing at politics. Hehas played the game squarely 


and openly, but with no conception of its dignity. Hence- | 


forth he is a patriot and a champion of the rights of man. 
It also marks the beginning of his famous contest with 


Douglas, which culminated in the Senatorial canvass of 


1858, and ended only with Lincoln’s election to the Presi- 
dency. The joint debates of the Senatorial canvass are 
here given in full. They are seven in number, and afford 
a fair opportunity for comparing Lincoln’s powers in debate 
with those of the ablest politician of that day. Lincoln 
held that slavery was a wrong. It was a compromise of 
the Constitution. It must be respected in the States where 
it already existed, but it must be prevented from spreading 
in the Territories. It must be placed where the people 
would rest in the belief that it was in course of ultimate ex- 
tinction. Douglas refused to say whether it was right or 
wrong. He claimed that that was a matter to be settled 
for themselves by the people of the several Territories. 
Its presence or absence there was to be determined by 
popular sovereignty. He was looking for Southern as well 
as Northern votes in the next Presidential election. He 
made a substantial concession to the South under the 
guise of a fundamental political doctrine, which he hoped 
would render it palatable to the Noith. But Lincoln 
showed that Douglas’s popular sovereignty was merely the 
right of one man to oppress another without the in- 
terference of a third person. Douglas was bold, even 
reckless, in statement. He spoke in nervous, periodic 
sentences that stirred the emotions like the drum and 
fife. Lincoln appealed to the reason. His logic was close, 

1 Abraham Lincoln. Complete Works: Combrising his Speeches, Letters, 


State Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings. Edited by John G. Nicolay and 
John Hay. 2 Vols. $10. The Century Company, New York. 
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compact, unanswerable. The effect was unshakable con- 
viction.. His language was lucid and accurate and flexible 
—so much so that one was not immediately conscious of | 
the splendid art of it. He forced Douglas to take back 
from the South with one hand part of the gift which he 
had made with the other. Douglas secured the Senatorial 
election only through a gerrymander, and lost the Presi- 
dency. These debates, in connection with Lincoln’s 
Cooper Union address and his messages to Congress, form 
an authentic and readable exposition of the early policy of 
the Republican party in reference to the slavery question. 
We have not the space to comment on individual writings. 
The importance of the emancipation proclamation is chiefly 
historical. The first inaugural address is a noble example 
of persuasive argument and touching appeal. The Gettys- 
burg address, in its brevity, its simplicity, and its exalted 
sentiment, is the rarest gem in American oratory. Lincoln’s 
noncommittal speeches in answer to deputations, etc., are 
void of interest. He did not cultivate the art of saying 
elegant nothings. His domestic letters, for apparent rea- 
sons, are few and commonplace. His letters to early 
friends show depth and: constancy of attachment. The 
most remarkable bit of correspondence in the whole col- 
lection is dated April 1, 1861. On that day Seward sent: 
Lincoln a memorandum entitled “‘ Some Thoughts for the 
President’s Consideration,” in which he proposed to stifle 
domestic discord by a vigorous foreign policy looking to 
war with France and Spain and possibly Great Britain and - 
Russia. The Secretary even offers to run the government 
for the Western President: ‘It is not my especial province 
[to carry on war]; but I neither seek to evade nor assume 
responsibility.” Most people admit that Lincoln’s elec- 
tion was a fortunate accident, but few people know the 
full extent of that good fortune. The Secretary’s offer 
was rejected with tact, but briefly and decisively, on the 
very same day that it was made. 

The chronological arrangement adopted in this edition 
of his works reveals a marked growth on the part of Lin- 
coln in dignity, mental grasp, and power of literary expres- 
sion. The explanation is to be found in an extraordinary 
receptiveness of mind. He possessed to perfection the 
power of adapting himself to his surroundings without 
losing his own individuality. It was this quality which 
made him the most representative of men. When in the 
backwoods, he was a true backwoodsman; when in petty 
politics, a typical partisan ; when in charge of the Nation’s 
destiny, the noblest and most intelligent interpreter of the 
forces that made for justice and union. At whatever point 
of his career we observe him, he is always himself—sturdy, 
honest, full of reserve energy. The fundamental trait of 


his character was honesty. ‘There is not a trace of double 


dealing in his conduct, nor of sophistry in his writings. 
His mind was clear and vigorous. He was not a brilliant 
man. He arrived at conclusions, not by intuition, but by 
minute, painstaking, and conscientious thought. The 
result was that he was a safe man. Knowledge as a guide 
to action is better than instinct. He had strong common 
sense, which was the source of his wisdom, for nothing is 
wise that is not practicable. He possessed infinite tact in 
dealing with men. He had a high opinion of the popular - 
conscience, and a singular sagacity in reading it. The 
secret of his success was his care not to outrun the public, 
though never afraid of consequences in the performance 
of plain duty. He was capable of strong emotion; espe- 
cially was he subject to sudden revulsions of feeling from 
excessive joy to excessive sadness. Yet his moderation 
and self-control in his relations with others were perfect. 
No act of his public life is traceable to anger, resentment, 
or envy on the one hand, nor uncalculating enthusiasm or 
despondency on the other. He was self-reliant, but not 
over-confident. He accepted advice, yet none kept his 
own counsel better. He was masterful, but not in trivial 
matters. He is the most impressive figure in the grandest 
epoch of American history. 


In these days of bustle and turmoil it is a refréshment to the 
mind to come upon a book so leisurely in its style, so tranquil 
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in its tone, so full of quiet meditation and observation, as the 
dainty volume which bears the title From a New England 
Hillside: Notes from Underledge, by William Potts. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) Mr. Potts writes as if he had the 
sense of unlimited time, and the world were still as reposeful 
as was English country life in the days when Gilbert: White 
was making his records at Selborne. These chapters contain 
a very pleasant intermingling of subjective impressions and 
objective realities. They are full of observation, plus the 
habits of mind, the point of view, and the temperament of the 
observer. When introspection constantly shades off into obser- 
vation, and the world which a man studies within himself con- 
stantly blends with the outer world of nature, a healthful book 
is the almost invariable product; and this volume is to be com- 
mended, among other things, because of its sanity and its quiet, 
wholesome spirit. Its constant emphasis on the things that 
make for peace of mind and richness of life gives it an almost 
tonic quality, although it is a book in the meditative rather than 
the stimulative spirit. Mr. Potts keeps a kind of running 
diary of the year. He tells us about what is happening in the 
fields, the woods, and the sky. He gives us accounts of his 
walks, of his meditations, and of what he sees from his windows 
and out-of-doors. Against this background he constantly gives 
expression to his own thoughts, his impressions of life, his 
tastes, his views of things. And all this is done in a free and 
well-bred manner, without any obtrusion of himself and without 
any undue self-consciousness. The style is direct, and fits 
admirably the task which is imposed upon it. It is unpreten- 
tious; it has a good deal of lightness and variety, and it is inter- 
esting. The book is a charming companion for a quiet hour by 
the fire. 


Municipal Government in Great Britain, by Albert Shaw 
(The Century Company, New York), is a timely and valuable 
monograph. We have already commented on some features of 
the book in our editorial columns. Mr. Shaw writes as a 
scientific investigator, not as an advocate. His aim is not to 
commend any particular form of municipal administration, or 
any particular theory of municipal functions. He simply tells 
his readers what the municipalities of Great Britain have 
accomplished, and how they have accomplished it. The Ameri- 
can passion for generalizing and theorizing he has success- 
fully resisted. It is impossible to read this volume, however, 
without coming to some very definite and positive conclusions— 
such as: that Great Britain is far in advance of the United 
States in its municipal administration; that it is entirely prac- 
ticable for a city to own and operate its own lighting and 
its street railways; that it is greatly for the advantage of the 
city to do so, if it has reached a sufficiently high standard of 
civilization ; that our method of dealing with the sewage of a 
great city is criminally wasteful; that the public spirit of the 
cities of Great Britain, shown in the unpaid service of her best 
men, puts the selfish indifference of our best citizens to shame; 
in short, that there are many lessons to be learned by Americans 
from English municipalities, the first of which is humility. This 
monograph ought to be read and pondered by every citizen who 
is making any study of municipal problems, for an ounce of 
experience is worth a pound of theory. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s third volume of his The Winning 


of the West has now been issued by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (New York). It is devoted to “ The Founding of the 
Trans-Alleghany Commonwealths, 1784 to 1790 ’’—the seven 
years immediately following the War of the Revolution. Of this 
period Mr. Roosevelt well says: “ The time was one of vital 
importance to the whole nation, alike to the people of the inland 
frontier and to those of the seaboard. The course of events 
during these years determined whether we should become a 
mighty nation or a mere snarl of weak and quarrelsome little 


commonwealths, with a history as bloody and meaningless as 


that of the Spanish-American States.” The discussion of the 
grave problems which resulted in the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion formed a bond of union knitting the Eastern States into 
one compact commonwealth; the hardy pioneers of the West 
had other, if simpler, problems to solve. These latter problems 
are, of course, well elucidated in this third volume ; and there is 
the admixture of not a little romance connected with this era of 
our evolution into a nation. The map at the close of the book 
is an interesting one; it shows not only the Western land claims 
at the close of the Revolution, but also the territory actually 
gained during that war—namely, the Ohio Valley and the east 
bank of the Mississippi. | 


The Student’s Chaucer (a complete edition of his works) is 
edited by Dr. Skeat and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
(New York). This is the text of the famous Oxford Chaucer, 
and is issued in acompact volume. It contains an Introduction, 
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comprising an essay on the life and character of the great poet, 
with several pages devoted to the chronology of Chaucer’s writ- 
ings, and to editions, grammatical hints, meter, versification, and 
pronunciation. An appendix comprising variations and emenda- 
tions follows the text, and a comprehensive glossarial index 
covering a hundred and fifty pages closes the volume. The edi- 
tion is a model of its kind, and deserves to stand with the six-vol- 
ume edition commented upon at length in these columns last year. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—The title of M. Ludovic Halévy’s new novel is “ Deux 
Jeunes Filles.” 

—Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s “ Young Folks’ 
History of the United States” has been published in German, 
French, and Italian. 

—A recent reviewer said of the late Professor Blackie that he 
remained young even at eighty-five. He might have been seen 
almost any day in Edinburgh, striding along from Douglas 
Crescent to Prince Street, or back again, hale as an athlete, 
hearty as a young hunter, his cloud of white hair tossing about 
his head and flapping up against his big-brimmed soft black 
hat; his cheeks rosy with the air, and his kind eyes dancing 
with the delight he took in his favorite walking exercise. 

—The March number of the “ Book-Buyer ” contains, among 
other good things, a sketch of Professor William James, with 
portrait; an article of great interest to book-collectors on “ The 
Publications of the Grolier Club,” by Mr. Ernest D. North; 
and a sympathetic account of Mr. Richard Burton,a young 
writer whose work shows steady growth in thought and steady 
advance in art, and who is presented seated at his writing-table. 
One of the most readable features of the “ Book-Buyer” is 
the space given up to The Rambler, who has a faculty of saying 
interesting things about interesting subjects. 

—Professor Norton has brought together Mr. Lowell’s last 
work in verse in a small volume, which, under the title “ At 
Sundown,” will shortly be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The same publishers announce a study of Christ as he appeared 
to the Jewish observers of his own day. “As Others Saw 


_ Him” will be the title of the volume, the difficulties of writing 


which must be apparent to every reader. The experiment is 
an interesting one, and, if successful, the book will have very 
great value. It will be issued anonymously, but it is said to be 
written by a Jewish scholar of large attainments. 

—The following jnteresting conversation took place recently 
between “Ian MacLaren” (Mr. Watson) and an interviewer. 
Mr. Watson declared that— 

** Assuredly, Scott is our lordand master. But the Scottish school of which 
I am speaking represents only one-half of Scott’s influence in modern litera- 
ture. Scott ruled the whole kingdom of fiction with unquestioned sway. At 
his death his scepter was broken into two parts. One has descended, through 
Galt and Wilson, to Mr. Barrie; the other has just dropped from the hands of 
Stevenson, in the kingdom of Romance. The majority of the Scottish writers 
of to-day are working at this interpretation of particular districts, in the light 
of general humanity.’’ 

“They have covered the country pretty completely, haven’t they ?”’ 

‘** Yes, indeed. Before very long, if things go on as they have been doing, there 
will be no county council in Scotland but will have its novelist, just as it now 
has its lecturer on technical education.” 

“Only it won’t be quite so easy to fill his place by advertisement, will it ?”’ 

** Well, I don’t know. Aneditor of my acquaintance is looking out just now 
for a competent local novelist for Wales. There is one, but he writes only in 
Welsh, and is untranslatable. But a young man has been found who promises 
fairly, and is being given a trial.” 


** Not a very romantic method,’’ I said. ‘“‘ How faris the United Kingdom 


covered at present ?”” 


“* Oh, you could make a map that would show, at least in Scotland, more 
names than blanks. To begin with, indeed, a good Highland novelist is stilla 
desideratum.” 

“ William Black?” 

“Too vieux jeu. He writes like an outsider who gets his stories from the 
keepers when he goes up for the shooting and fishing. To come South, we 
have Aberdeenshire, so well treated by the late Dr. Alexander, who has been 
undeservedly neglected. George Macdonald, too, you mustn’t omit. Then we 
come to Forfarshireand Thrums. Then, in the region round Dundee, you have 
old Robert Latto. In Fife we find Mr. Meldrum, the author of ‘ Margredel,’ 
and Gabriel Setoun, with his sketches of Wemyss. Then, to go West, there is 
Mr. Crockett in his earlier vein, before romance claimed him for her own, in 
Galloway. In Ayrshire one remembers John Galt, who is one of the first links 
in the chain of continuity between the fiction of to-day and Scott. There is 
Mr. William Wallace, too, whose ‘Scotland Yesterday’ deserved much more 
success than it obtained.”’ 

** What about the Borders ?”’ 

“* They have not been touched since the day of Wilson and Hogg. You see, 


* again;*thow steadily Scotsmen have been working at this local ‘ literature’ for 


the last century. Don’t forget Moir, with his Dalkeith tailor. When we cross 
the Border, we find Mr. Howard Pease at work in Northumberland, but England 
has not so much to show as Scotland in this line of work. The Eastern coun- 
ties, for instance, await their sacred bard. There are, however, Mr. Walter 
Raymond, in Somersetshire; Mr. Hardy, in Wessex; Mr. Quiller-Couch, in 
Cornwall; Mr. Blackmore, in Devonshire, and a few others who are working 
out this local literature in quite a scientific manner.” 


[For list of Books Received see page 441] 
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The Religious World 


Each year the observance of Lent by Prot- 
Lenten Services estant churches is becoming more general. 

The sober sense of the people is asserting 
itself, and insisting that something so desirable as a long period 
for religious worship and teaching ought not to be thwarted by 
the antipathy of ultra-Protestants which has no better basis 
than that, to our fathers, such services appeared to be “ Romish.” 
The fact is that Lent has all along been observed by the largest 
proportion of Christendom, and there is nothing in the custom 
which tends toward formalism or is hostile to a purely spiritual 
type of Christianity. This year many churches of various 
denominations have planned for services extending throughout 
the season. One other feature worthy of notice is the increas- 
ing willingness of ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to appear in the pulpits of other denominations. To be sure, 
they do not invite other ministers to their pulpits, but not a few 
of them frankly say that the only reason they do not is because 
it is forbidden by the rules of their Church. Among the more 
prominent courses of sermons we have observed one by the Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, of the Church of the Ascension, on “ Prominent 
Religious Leaders,” such as Jonathan Edwards, Roger Williams, 


Thomas Chalmers, Thomas Arnold, and Emanuel Sweden- 


borg; another by Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, on “ The 
Spiritual House ;” another in the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion on “Some Missionary Inspirations ’—a biographical 
series—and another by Father Ducey, of St. Leo’s Church, on 
‘Religion and Sociology.” In a course at the Montclair Con- 
gregational Church, besides such Congregationalists as Dr. 
Virgin and Dr. Everest, Dr. David Gregg, of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, 
of Calvary Episcopal Church, New York, and Dr. Henry Spell- 
meyer, of the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Newark, 
have taken part. So, gradually, something like practical Chris- 
tian union is growing among the denominations. The observ- 
ance of Lent is increasing among non-liturgical churches; Epis- 
copalian ministers are now and then speaking in other pulpits ; 
knowledge of one another is thus more intimate, and that is 
being realized as a matter of growth which could never be 
accomplished by mechanical contrivances. 


In many respects Cambridge is an 
ideal place for a theological seminary. 
It offers the advantages, not only of 
the institution itself, but also those of Harvard University, 
which, for all students of theology, are of the greatest value. 
The school at Cambridge is now presided over by the Rev. 


The Episcopal School 
at Cambridge 


George Hodges, D.D., formerly of Pittsburg. Dr. Hodges is . 


a graduate of Hamilton College, a man of earnestness and 


ability, and one who made a mark for himself in Pittsburg by 


solving in a practical way the problem of Christian union. The 
annual report of the school at Cambridge contains many inter- 
esting facts. It is not so large as some other seminaries, having 
had but fifty-two students in attendance during the past year, 
but its classes are growing in size. During the first seven years 


of its existence the average number in the senior class was three; 


during the next ten years, six; during the ten now ending, a 
little more than ten; while the last class numbered twenty-two. 
Of the students all but eight are college graduates. The report 
says: “The time must come when we may require for admis- 
sion the same knowledge of the language of the Old Testament 
which is now asked of the language of the New. We find our- 
selves detained from other work by a need of taking students 
through the Hebrew grammar.” This hindrance to advanced 
work has been recognized by other theological seminaries. We 
see no reason why more of our colleges should not offer oppor- 
tunities for the study of Hebrew. The report says that the 
philosophical, ethical, and sociological courses in Harvard Uni- 
versity are open to the students, and then makes the following 
sensible remark: “ We recognize the fact that in the present 
contention between classes in society, every day growing more 
fierce and bitter, the best hope lies in the mediation of the 
Church, and we see plainly that in order to such mediation the 
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ministry of the Church must be, not only sympathetic and 
spiritual, but wise. The principles which are involved must be 
understood.” Another point is the suggestion that in the near 
future it would be wise to adopt a tuition fee. The report 
says that admission into the ministry ought to be made more 
difficult. “The young physician, the young lawyer, passes 
through a severe novitiate ; on the other hand, it is easier, finan- 
cially, for a young man to take Holy Orders than to do any- 
thing else. The adoption of a tuition fee would operate to hin- 
der men from coming lightly and unadvisedly into the ministry.” 
The report says that no funds are distributed as charity, but 
that whatever is given to students is in return for service ren- 
dered. Thus the students’ fund “helps the men and it helps 
missions.” <A distinction made in this report is that the theo- 
logical school exists for the purpose of supplying the Church 
with men of two kinds—namely, pastors and scholars. The 
Church needs both classes, and both classes must be prepared 
in its institutions of learning. 

We have read with interest an — 
address on this subject de- 
livered before the Tokio Con- 
ference on December 6 by the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. It 
should be published in this country and have a wide circulation 
in the churches of the various denominations. It contains little 
if any suggestion of the denomination to which the writer 
belongs, but it is the clearest exposition of the subject which it 
has ever been our fortune to see. Dr. Greene divides the mis- 
sionary work in Japan into three stages: the first closed with 
1871, when the prospect was far from bright; the second stage 
closed with the year 1890, when the restrictions were in a large 
degree removed and the progress of Christianity encouraged 
rather than hindered by those in positions of authority; the 
third period is now current, and the growth has been less healthy 
than had been expected, and it is now seen that the brilliant 
promise of former years cannot be realized for a long time to come. 
In speaking of the difficulties of work in Japan, Dr. Greene men- 
tions first the lack of a vivid sense of personality on the part of 
the people. He says that the sense of personality has developed 
more slowly in Japan than in most Westérn countries, and this 
development has been in large degree owing to the influence of 
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* Buddhistic and Confucian philosophy. The next difficulty is 
‘ in the fact that the old philosophies have, during the last few 


years, seemed to be reasserting themselves. Even in Christian 
circles the attempt is made to trim Christianity to the measure 
of a pantheistic faith. Another feature of the present situation 
which would probably not be called difficult, but is still a cause © 
of anxiety, is the sensitiveness of the Japanese people to the 
great world-movements of the age. And they are sensitive, not 
only to Christian influences, but also to those which are anti- 
Christian. In enumerating these world-movements Dr. Greene 
mentions first the evangelistic revival which was at its height 
during the two decades closing with 1890. He recognizes that 
this has now slackened. and says that the religious workers in 
Japan feel the lack of its stimulus and support. Another move- 
ment is that which leads toward nationalism. This takes on a 
special form in Japan, and combines with itself certain reaction- 
ary tendencies excited by the rapid growth of the Christian com- 
munity in influence and numbers. Another world-movement 
which for the moment hinders spiritual progress is the tend- 
ency toward excessive liberalism in theology. In speaking 
of this Dr. Greene says: “I believe that the great body of the 
Christians, while less assertive than formerly, still cherish the 
faith delivered to them.” 


Dr. Greene mentions many facts which are 

Signs of Promise full of promise for Christian workers in 
| Japan. There are now about one hundred 
thousand members of the Christian community. In the Govern- 
ment quite recently the number of Christians was sixteen times . 
the normal proportion. In the present Diet there are seven 
Christians, including the Vice-President of the Lower House. 
In the Imperial University, both among professors and students, 
the proportion is several times above what would be expected. 
There is reason for hope in the well-recognized tendency toward 
unity which is seen in the progress of modern civilization. Japan 
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is joining hands with the nations of the West, and has become 
a partner in their history. This reacts in favor of Christianity. 
Moreover, during the last thirty years there has been an 
immense and by no means superficial change in that Empire. 
The relation of classes to one another is not the same as formerly. 


‘The value of the individual is now recognized. There are more 


than twelve hundred places where Christianity is taught; more 
than seven thousand Protestant schools; and every year about 
eighteen hundred young persons who have been under Chris- 
tian influences go out of these schools into the life of the 
nation. The Bible is widely circulated; European books are 
being read, not only in the seaboard cities, but in the remote 
interior. And perhaps most interesting of all is the fact that a 
new vocabulary has grown up, which shows that the thought of 
the people is devoted to different and nobler subjects, and that 
their life is being influenced by new and higher motives. It is 
not possible in the short limits at our disposal to do more than 


call attention to this address. It shows, for one thing, what 


strong men are engaged in the work of foreign missions. They 
are not only scholars, but also in the truest sense men of affairs 
and students of current history. 


The “ Examiner” of New 
The “ Examiner” and “Inquirer” York seems to be in a very 

voracious spirit. Having de- 
voured the “ National Baptist” in May last, it has once more 
attempted to satisfy its appetite on the “ Christian Inquirer ” of 
New York, and the “ Inquirer” disappears this week. The 
constituency of the “Christian Inquirer” are assured that its 
discontinuance means the consolidation of the influence and 
resources of both papers, the editor of the “ Inquirer ” becoming 
one of the staff of associate editors of the “ Examiner.” Dr. 
H. L. Wayland remains the editor-in-chief. By the way, if we 
may judge by the leading editorial of the ‘‘ Examiner ” of March 
7 on “ Theological Transitions,” the paper must have changed, 
or we have misunderstood the attitude of most of the Baptist 
churches concerning theological questions. That editorial speaks 
of Dr. Watts’s hymn beginning— 


Rich were the drops of Jesus’ blood 
That calmed His Father’s face, 


as “the utterance of a soul truly pious, exalted. but, in this mat- 
ter, wholly in darkness.” Concerning the old teaching of the 
Atonement it says: “ It did the gravest injustice to the character 
of God, presenting. him in the light of one who, regardless of 
misery, regardless even of justice, simply sought for some one 
on whom what in man would be called vengeance must be sati- 
ated.” The writer continues: “ Our theology has grown more 
simple, more wise, more reverent, more Scriptural. And the 
_ more recent view is vastly more effective, because it allies with 
it the moral nature of man. If penalty is inflicted by the fiat of 
God, man may find ground forcomplaint. He may say, not only, 
* My punishment is greater than I can bear,’ but, ‘ My punish- 
ment is greater than I deserve.’ But if his punishment is simply 
the direct result of his own life—if ét is a part of his life—then 
he must be speechless.” Comment on these words is unneces- 
sary. Of course we approve them. 


Thé last address in this country of Dr. 


Points from 
Dr. Lunn’s Address 


H. S. Lunn was delivered at the Marble 
Collegiate Church in Fifth Avenue. In 
the course of the address he made several points worthy of men- 
tionandremembrance. In speaking of the causes of the increase 
of interest in the subject of Christian unity in Great Britain 
he specified three: first, the influence of the Oxford move- 
ment, led by such men as Newman and Manning, who 
stood for a broad, common truth among all the people of God, 
irrespective of denominations; second, the Broad Church 


movement, led by Dean Stanley, Thomas Arnold, and others, 


who emphasize the fact that all baptized believers are members 
of the Church of Christ; and, third, the great social revival 
among all classes of people. This latter cause is bringing peo- 
ple together in a very remarkable way. At another point in his 
address Dr. Lunn stated that in 1892 and since then in England 
Whitsunday has been observed as a day of special services for 
Christian unity. It was also mentioned as significant that at a 
meeting in Chicago a resolution was adopted recommending the 
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observance of that day in this country as a special Day of 
Prayer for the Unity of Christendom. The suggestion of the 
Chicago meeting is excellent. Why should not all the churches 
in this country unite in making Whitsunday a day for the special 
consideration of our Lord’s great prayer that all His people 
might be one? 

Decidedly the most interesting article in 
the “Interior” of Chicago under date: of 
March 7 is the review of Professor 
Briggs’s new book, “‘ The Messiah of the Gospels,” by Professor 
D. C. Marquis, D.D., of the McCormick Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Marquis is an ultra-conservative. No man in the Church is 
a truer representative of that sentiment. It is, therefore, quite 
refreshing to find a review of Professor Briggs’s book from such 
a source which is appreciative, and, on the whole, commendatory. 
The article reads as if the writer found himself in far closer 
agreement with the Union Professor than he was willing to 
acknowledge. The fact is that in many respects Professor 
Briggs is one of the most conservative men in all our theological 
seminaries. He stands for liberty, and is, of course, an ardent 
disciple of the Higher Criticism. But when it comes to his own 
theological views he is in most respects a conservative. 


Bishop Watterson, of the Roman Catholic 

Brief Mention Church, recently addressed the Y. M. C. A. 
of Columbus in the interests of good govern- 

ment. The Bishop is reported to have dwelt upon the religion 
of the brotherhood of man, upon faith in a common Father, who 
is God, upon the need of great leaders of pure and unselfish 
motives, upon the demand for a proper recognition of the rights 
of divergent classes, the need of purity and patriotism in politics, 


Dr. Marquis and 
Professor Briggs 


and a Christianity of unselfishness. Such teaching is good 


enough for any Protestant. Why should not Catholics and 
Protestants unite in all that concerns the welfare of the com- 
munity? Union Seminary set a good example in inviting Father 
Doyle to lecture to its students; the Y. M. C. A. of Columbus 
has done equally well in inviting Bishop Watterson to deliver this 
address. It is said that the Rev. Cortlandt Myers, of Brook- 
lyn, preaches to one of the largest congregations in the United 
States. At present the services are held in the Academy of 
Music. A new church is in process of erection for this great 
congregation. In his manner of preaching Mr. Myers is said to 
resemble Dr. Talmage.——The Central Presbyterian Church of 
Buffalo is sometimes called the * Church of the Young Men.” 
It was formerly ministered to by Dr. John C. Lord, whose pastor- 
ate extended over thirty-five years. It is now a down-town 
church. Its present pastor is the Rev. Henry E. Mott, and 
a correspondent assures us that young men form more than 
one-half of the evening congregation.— 


tion of the Red Cross Society. It is published, we believe, 
by the Society in Washington, D. C., and letters addressed 
to it would probably bring the desired information. A 
series of articles in the “ Christian Advocate” of New York 
is entitled “ The Failure of the Pulpit.” It is long since we 
have met in any quarter quite so pessimistic a view of the 
Church and the ministry. The pulpit may not be accomplishing 
all that could be desired, but existence of evil in the community 
and in the universe is not to be ascribed to the failure of the 
pulpit. Bishop Fallows’s project to establish in Chicago an 
antidote to the saloon is attracting much attention, and exciting 
the opposition of the liquor-dealers. It is said that they even 
threaten to boycott the coopers if they do not refuse to make 
casks for the new kind of non-intoxicating beer on sale at Bishop 
Fallows’s institute. Such opposition is encouraging. It shows 
that the work is succeeding. That was a vivid editorial in 
the “ Tribune ” of March 3 which drew a contrast between two 
religious organizations on Fourteenth Street, New York. One 
was an old and honored church which has been sold because it 
was no longer doing its work ; and the other the great building 
of the Salvation Army, which is nearing completion and promises 
to be the center of vast spiritual influence. Whatare the causes 
which induced the sale of the church while the new headquarters 
of the Army are rising at a distance of only two or three hun- 
dred feet? The question is worthy of serious consideration. 


We have received 
several inquiries concerning a pamphlet giving a descrip- 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator counts himself most for- 
tunate in having several pronounced cranks 
among his friends—each the handle of a 
wheel which would never have been set in 
motion but for that crank, and which would 
stop spinning without him. One of these 
delightful friends—for there are cranks 
and cranks, as everybody knows, and the 
Spectator will cultivate only the delightful 
sort—is a little old gentleman who attained 
some fame as a magazine writer forty years 
ago, and who, in the chilling lull which has 
fallen upon his success, is continually map- 
ping out work he is going to do, and devis- 
ing new and attractive features for leading 
periodicals. Looking over his note-books 
is a great pleasure to the Spectator (and 
those note-books are not few); particularly 
that one labeled “ Things Indispensable 
to Make the World Better.” Nearly every 
day the owner makes an entry, and then 
digs among the libraries for notes upon it; 
and a very keen scent has he acquired, 
particularly in the gossip of history. 


Market Report for Writers ”’—that 
was his last entry. Why not? If dealers 
in wheat and hops and beans must be kept 
thoroughly informed of the condition of 
the market upon which their success de- 
pends, why not dealers in stories, essays, 
poems, literary produce of all kinds? For 
the lack of such a market—and the thin, 
shadowy hand came down with a thud — 
a host of wage-earners, of quite as much 
importance as if they were hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, must lose 
thousands of dollars yearly, and writers 
who should be beckoned and enticed to 
the doors of the leading magazines are 
tramping about with wares which they can- 
not give away, knocking like a horde of 
peddlers even where the sign is out, Noth- 
ing wanted. : 


Now, a reliable Writers’ Market Report, 
my gentle friend delighted to make plain, 
should appear with every issue of a lead- 
ing periodical. Would-be investors should 
know how the bank stood up to date. 
Yes, he would have the reports made in a 
technical phraseology—for brevity’s sake ; 
Lewis Carroll would be a mine for getting 
the best possible terms needed. Hunting 
the Snark, alone, was full of them. Until 
a system of abbreviations was constructed 


by. which writers would know just what 


was in demand and what was not, and 
just where a certain style of story, or essay, 
or what not, was needed, the terms of the 
ordinary market report might be u-ed. 
Here the Spectator was too much mysti- 
fied to repeat his friend’s illustrations, but 
there was something about dialect stories 
and “ bearish,” and sonnets—theosophical 
and ‘bullish ”—unless the Spectator is 
mistaken on that point, as possibly he is. 

‘You see, whenever there is sure sign 
of a surplus of short stories impending,” 
the old gentleman continued, “ the Market 
Report would have to announce it in sea- 
son.” He was deeply concerned about 
the ultimate effect upon writers of the 
great Short Story Prize Schemes. He 
thought them disastrous to the profession. 
Every scheme of any importance, he said, 
called out at least twenty thousand short 
stories, and many, in fact the most, of 
the stories were very good. As less than 
a dozen could be accepted, the rest were 
thrown upon the market, and until they 
had been disposed of there was little use 
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in offering short stories anywhere. The 
market would be glutted for months, and 
brain-workers should know it, and save 
The outcry that had 
been made against the enormous waste of 
salmon in the yearly catch of the great 
canning establishments—what was it to this 
shameful waste of creative energy by every 
great Short Story. Prize Scheme? 


‘Why not supplement the Writers’ 
Market Report with a Fashions Depart- 
ment in Literature?” the Spectator ven- 
tured to ask, seeing on the desk of the old 
gentleman a large, fat envelope whose can- 
celed stamps suggested a declined manu- 
script—a rejected salmon. The old man’s 
eye twinkled. “ Yes, yes; something in 
the way of Mallock’s Recipes. a humoristic 
feature. Not a bad idea, particularly for 
old-fashioned writers,’ and he covertly 
slipped the manuscript under a pile of 
papers. ‘We are slow to find out and 
adopt the prevailing style. And when one 
who has even set a fashion in his day ”— 
and he sighed—“ finds himself at last out 
of harmony with @ /a mode, it’s no easy 
matter getting made over. Yes, yes !”— 
falling into a revery, from which he hardly 
emerged when he bade the Spectator good- 
by. 

Diagonal effects in fiction, the douffant 
in sonnet, a true bias with feather-edge 
in essay, etc., transformed the trip over 
the elevated that day for the Spectator 
into something less disagreeable than 
And when two wide-awake busi- 
ness men were overheard discussing proj- 
ects based upon the stock reports, the 
buzz of that bee in the crank’s bonnet — 
that foolish buzzing in the behalf of 
writers—seemed not so absurd after all. 
Why would it not be a blessing, to writers 
at least, if the enormous overproduction 
of stories, poems, etc., etc., could be sus- 
pended fora while, if not utterly checked? 
In the progress of our social evolution that 
overproduction must in time be regu- 
lated—but how? What an eye-opener to 
aspiring writers a reliable Market Report 
would be! Would they go on carrying 
coals to Newcastle? sending in manv- 
scripts where a supply for two or three 
years has already been paid for? Why 
not give their time, these surplus writers, 
to cataloguing, for instance, what the world 
needs to make it better, with exhaustive 
notes from the bibliography of each head, 
or to any like diversion for the busy man 
forced to be idle? Then the Spectator 
fancied what would follow if all the writers 
should stop work for a year—at least until 
the market had a clearance of over-supply, 
and the barricade of manuscripts around 
editorial quarters was perceptibly dimin- 
ished. And he remembered what Mr. Ald- 
rich is reported to have Said of the tomb- 
stones outside his office window when, as 
editor of the “ Atlantic,” somebody asked 
him if the sight were notdepressing. ‘Ob. 
no; they never send in any manuscripts.” 
Happy tombstones ! happy editor! mused 
the Spectator, hastening to his appointed 
task of reading manuscripts—an unusually 
large batch awaiting his judgment that di y 
—from which he could mark as “ accept- 
ed” only two or three at the best, declining 
the rest as graciously as his printed formula 
would permit. Why would it not be an 
improvement to slip a Writers’ Market Re- 
port into each envelope? astatement show- 
ing the surplus on hand, what was already 
in stock, etc.? That report, decided the 
Spectator, ought to check overproduction 
in writers, if anything ever can. 
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The Abbey-Raffaélli Exhibition 

Following such mural paintings as Mr. Sim- 
mons’s at the new Law Courts and Mr. La 
Farge’s in the Church of the Incarnation, 
New York City, and the work of Messrs 
Vedder and Cox at Bowdoin College, comes 
now that of Mr. E. A. Abbey for the Boston 


Edwin A. Abbey 


Public Library. This achievement is the most 
remarkable of anything of the kind yet attained 
by an American artist. It proves again that © 
our countrymen have both the knowledge and 
the skill to succeed in the lofty province of 
mural decoration. 

At the American Art Galleries, New York | 
City, five canvases are shown, two of them 
being of gigantic size. There is also in an- 
other room an exhibition of Mr. Abbey’s pastels, 
but, admirable as these are, they do not break 
the spell of the great canvases. Most of Mr. 
Abbey’s more familiar work has been in black 
and white. Henceforth we shall think of him 
not only as the greatest American illustrator, 
but also as one of our most notable painters. 
To this latter eminence he has jumped as by 
a single leap. Yet his mural pictures evince 
both a unity of design and a maturity of color 
that might be expected if he had been painting 
long and with compelling power. Furthermore, 
the balance between design and color is always 
nice and precise. There is everywhere in 
evidence a proper sense of proportion. No 
matter how crowded are the canvases with 
figures, the importance of the chief actors is 
ever emphasized, and that, too, without con- 
fusing the rest. Again, while simplicity of 
treatment demands that any excess of acces- 
sories be avoided, architecture, armor, draper- 


ies, costumes, lamps, and ‘utensils all attest | 


the careful investigation and study which for 
five years have occupied our compatriot. 

Never before has the “Quest of the Holy 
Grail? been a painter’s theme in such contin- 
uous degree. Influenced by his researches in 
twelfth-century literature, Mr. Abbey’s pic- 
tures transport us, not so much to Tennyson’s 
“Tdylls,” or even to Sir Thomas Malory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur,” as to the earlier narra- 
tions of Chrétien de Troyes and of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, which formed the foundation 
of that eighth wonder of the world, Wagner’s 
“ Parsifal,” and its production at Baireuth. 

In the first picture Galahad as an infant 
beholds an angel carrying the Holy Grail. 
This was supposed to be the cup which Christ 
had used at the Last Supper, and into which, 
as he lay on the cross, his blood had been 
gathered by Joseph of Arimathza. Joseph’s 
life and those of his descendants had been 
preserved by the sight of this life-blood treas- 
ure. They jealously guarded it, and would 
surrender it only to a “ perfect kmight.” Many 
had essayed to be such; none had succeeded. 

From the nuns who have educated him 
Galahad passes to a subtler and worldlier 
tutor, Gurnemanz. Before leaving his first 
home, however, Galahad consecrates himself. 
This is the subject of the second painting. 
The stripling stands before the altar. Launce- 
lot and Bors are fastening on his spurs. 

The third picture shows Galahad, under the 
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guidance of Joseph of Arimathza, arriving at 


King Arthur’s court. The “seat perilous ” at 
the. Round Table, the seat “fashioned by 
Merlin ere he passed away,” and which was 
reserved for a blameless claimant, is taken by 
Galahad. 

Before departing for the quest Sir Galahad 
and his knights have heard mass. They kneel 
in the church and receive the episcopal bene- 
diction. This is the subject of the fourth pic- 
ture. 

Sir Galahad is now in the castle of the Grail 
King, Amfortas, who, on account of sin (com- 
pare with “ Parsifal ”), has been long bound to 
a slow death, but can never die. Neither the 
King nor his retinue may be liberated until.a 
pure knight arrives who shall ask the meaning 
_ of the Grail Procession. On account of the 
_ sophistries of Gurnemanz, Sir Galahad thinks 
he understands all, yet, as he stands looking 
full at the spectator, is frankly perplexed. He 
asks no question, and thus cannot save Am- 
fortas. When Sir Galahad comes again, it is 
with better results; but this part of his history 
forms the second half of Mr. Abbey’s work, 
still to be finished. 


M. Jean Francois Raffaélli is one of the 
most eminent French gezvre painters. The 
exhibition of his oils, water-colors, pastels, 
etchings, and bronzes is held in other rooms 
ci the American Galleries, and well attests the 
versatility of the artist. Itis as the delineator 
of Paris street-life that M. Raffaélli makes his 
most emphatic appeal. The familiar quarters 
of the Arc de Triomphe or the Place Sainte- 
Sulpice are recognized from the painter’s small 
dots and long strokes as they would not be 
from photographs. The less familiar faubourgs, 
however, on the borders of Paris, Neuilly, 
Courbevoie, and the rest, form M. Raffaélli’s 
real specialty. These unaristocratic quarters 
are no longer part of either country or city, 
and for that reason they breathe two different 
atmospheres. There is not much beauty in 
their streets, but our artist is an apostle of 
that beauty which is hidden from the common 
gaze. His strokes, then, are always original, 
dashing, broad, vigorous; his pictures express 
both frankness and sympathy, though gray 
tones necessarily pervade them all. This 
painter is a poet of the commonplace. 

He addresses our art-workers thus: 


I envy your American artists. They have a mag- 
nificent future. They have to reveal the secret of 
beauty to your noble country, to your splendid cities, 
to lift your people to the comprehension of it, to 
make them love it. Do not let a regret for old Europe 
linger in your heart ; and that it may not, you must 
have art above you, and in all its forms. 

May this art be ever more and more worthy of 
your America, the promised land of liberty. My 
wish for your art is that it may be solid, strong, 
frank, and loyal. I could wish it might be evena 
little rude. Too much prettinessin the art about us 
lowers the character, weakens the will, soils the soul, 
and becomes, for him who gives it a place in his 
house, a veritable school of frivolity, of weakness, 
of cowardice. 


An Explanation 


A-considerable question has been raised by 
the article on “ The Artificial Feeding of In- 
fants” which Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson con- 
tributed to the issue of The Outlook for Feb- 
ruary16. In that article the use of both pure 
cows’ milk and artificial foods for the feeding 
of babies was arbitrarily condemned. It must 
fairly be said that there are physicians of 
standing, success, and authority equal to those 
of Dr. Holt, whom Dr. Bryson quotes, who 
advocate the use of unmodified cows’ milk and 
of artificial foods. The Outlook takes this 
occasion to say, as it has said before, that all 
signed articles in its columns, including the 
article in question, are expressions only of 
the author’s individual opinion. Although 
medical science has made great gains in the 
treatment of the physiological problems of 
childhood, there is a danger of forgetting that 
plain, practical common sense has its value. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone recently gave a 
servants’ ball. The festivities commenced 
by Mrs. Gladstone dancing with the butler. 
Mrs. Gladstone is eighty-two years old! 
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Correspondence 


The Story of ‘Jennie Dean 


To the Edito>s of The Outlook: 

Will you give me a hearing for the story of Jennie 
Dean? Here we have the name, lent by Sir Walter 
Scott to one who illustrated for the world’s admira- 
tion the virtues of generosity, fortitude, and fidelity 
to purpose, nearly repeated in that of a poor woman 
of color from Virginia. who by her own brave efforts 
has accomplished a work of far more account to 
humanity than the achievement of the heroine of 
** The Heart of Midlothian.” Borna slave, of slave 
parents who inhabited a little house near Sudley 
Springs between the lines of the opposing armies at 
the battle of Manassas, Jennie Dean has for years 
been a self-constituted missionary among her people, 
whoin that war-harried region have increased to 
the present number of nearly twenty-four thousand 
within call of the battle-field, though only a bare 
subsistence can be got by them from the exhausted 
soil of the small farms which they have bought from 
their former owners. After she had established four 
Sunday-schools in the neighborhoods within reach of 
her toilsome efforts, the idea came to her of better- 
ing the material condition of her people by training 
their youth in trades and in household service, as 
well as in improved methods of farming. An 
Industrial School for both sexes was proposed by her 
three years ago; the colored people who knew her 
eagerly promised co-operation; and she resolutely 
set forth to provide the moneys needed for purchas- 
ing and equipping a school farm, and for erecting 
the necessary buildings. In Boston, thdt great- 
hearted man, the late Bishop Phillips Brooks, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, and others, received her most 
kindly; through their assistance, about one hundred 
acres of the Manassas battle-field were bought and 
equipped for farming. A suitable school-house was 
built on the farm, mainly with moneys given by Miss 
Emily Howard, of Massachusetts, and was furnished 
by contributions from the colored people of the coun- 
try round about, who gave beds, chairs, and stores 
for the pantry from their own scant supplies. The 
School was recently opened, and began with sixty 
pupils in attendance. But, two weeks ago, at the 
height of the great storm of this month, while 
through snow and freezing winds the zealous pro- 
moter went afoos along the streets of New York pre- 
senting her letters of introduction and making her 
little collections to relieve the property of a small 
remaining indebtedness, the building took fire and 
was burned to the ground, with all the furniture 
and agricultural implements, having béen insured 
for only about one-third the aggregate value. The 
pupils, harbored by the neighbors, have been again 
assembled by their instructors in a hall which has 
been put temporarily at their service in Manassas ; 
and Jennie Dean, who has herself never profited so 
much as a pair of shoes by the fund she has created, 
has bravely resumed her endeavors. Her own tell- 
ing of the story has already been heard with convic- 
tion by several gatherings of people in New York; 
but the urgent need of additional, substantial, and 
prompt contributions to the fund for rebuilding and 
furnishing the school-house, and for equipping the 
farm before the spring season opens, has induced me 
to venture to bring the subject in this way to your 
attention, in the hope that you will open it to the 
general public. Through the generous benevolence 
of several] good friends Jennie Dean has made here, 
including the Bishop of New York, the rectors of St. 
Bartholomew’s and of Grace Church, and the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, of the Church of the Messiah, a sum 
has, during the past few days, been placed in my 
hands for the Manassas Industrial School Fund; 
and | have forwarded it to the Treasurer of the Fund 
at Washington. I shall be glad to receive and ac- 
knowledge and forward further contributions, which 
should be addressed to Mrs. Burton Harrison, No. 
43 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 

CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON. 

The editors of ‘he Outlook are glad to 
have this opportunity to cordially indorse all 
that Mrs. Harrison says of Jennie Dean and 
her work. No more hopeful illustration of 
the growing spirit among the colored people 
to help themselves has come to our attention. 
We earnestly hope that this appeal will meet 
with a generous response from our readers. 


Direct Legislation—The Other Side? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

No one interested in the merits and prospects of 
‘*Direct Legislation ’”? can examine the records of 
the Plymouth Colony without being struck by the 
fact that two centuries and a half ago the founders 
of the Pilgrim Republic made long trial of what is 


1See ‘fs Direct Legislation Un-American?” by 
Eltweed Pomeroy, Secretary of Direct Le ee 
of New Jersey, in The Outlook for February 
I I 5. 2. 
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often regarded as “a new-fangled notion” in poli- 
tics. Did the Plymouth worthies consider their 
experiment a success? It isa bit strange that readers 
of the records reach diametrically opposite views on 
this point. The democratic element in Plymouth 
politics is usually much overrated. *‘‘ Market gov- 
ernment ” was the only form-conceivabl2 for a hand- 
ful of Englishmen facing primitive conditions in a 
strange land. The “ vote of the freemen” in Plym- 
outh meant in practice a suffrage more restricted than 
that in Massachusetts, but the government was not 
run by a ‘‘debating society.”” When the simplicity 
of the political situation is considered, it is the 
amount of the delegated rather than of the reserved 
powers that is striking. In 1620 a Governor was 
chosen with powers limited only by his own discre- 
tion. The office was considered a burden, not a 
sinecure. In 1621 we find the beginnings of the Bench 
or Court of Assistants, a body associated with the 
Governor in executive and ordinary judicial func- 
tions. From 1624 on, it was only legislative and 
extraordinary judicial power that the freemen of this 
miniature commonwealth reserved for exercise by 
its little folkmoot. To say that ‘from 1620 to 1638 
the quarterly Courts of the freemen were the supreme 
legislative, executive, and judicial body ’’ seems, 
therefore, hardly an adequate statement. 

In 1638 we find representation, already proved sat- 
isfactory in other departments, carried into legisla- 
tion. Thefreemen decreed that ‘every town should 
make choice of two of their freemen, and the town of 
Plymouth of four, to be Committees, or Deputies, 
to join with the Bench to enact and make all such 
ordinances as should be judged to be good and 
wholesome for the whole.”? At this time there were 
but two other towns. The whole colony was hardly 
more than a large, sparsely settled township, with 
three villages, its total population possibly 4,000, its 
freeman’s vote not over 500. ‘“ But,” says Mr. Pome- 
roy, ‘the Court of the whole freemen was to meet 
annually, and, should any of those laws ‘ prove preju- 
dicial to the whole,’ they might be repealed, or new 
ones enacted.’”’ This was no special gathering of 
the freemen ; the law simply provided that, on the 
reguiar election day, the voters might also pass on 
matters of legislation. In theory, for twenty years, 
it is true, this primary assembly continued to be the 
supreme lawmaking body, but no casual examina- 
tion of the records can fail to convince the reader 
that in practice from the beginning legislation 
was almost entirely in the hands of the repre- 
sentative assembly. In spite of this tendency, even 
so late as 1657, “the whole body of the freemen 
appeared, and enacted sundry laws.” Is it entire 
satisfaction with this recent experience of Direct 
Legislation that we find reflected in a law passed the 
very next year? It provided for the annual election 
of “fit and able persons... for deputies, unto 
whom, with the magistrates, as the body Representa- 
tive, is committed full power for the making and 
repealing of al] laws as upon their serious considera- 
tion they shall find meet for the public weal of this 
Jurisdiction, and that then only such laws shall be 
enacted or repealed.’’ Here is emphatic recognition 
of the prime merits of a sound representative sys- 
tem: to men of exceptional qualifications is com 
mitted exclusive legislative power, to be exercised 
only after calm deliberation. 

It is upon none of these points, however, that Mr. 
Pomeroy’s attention is arrested. He sees only the 
‘‘except.”” The statute continues: “Except the 
Governor for the time -being shall see weighty and 
necessary cause by the complaint of the freemen or 
otherwise to call a special Court, either of the whole 
body of the freemen or their deputies.” Mr. Pom- 
eroy’s abridgment is as follows: *‘ The Governor... 
could ... suspend any -law till the freemen could 
be called together to nullify it, or make another.’’ 
Power to ‘“‘suspend any law” this statute certainly 
did not give to the Governor. Mr. Pomeroy over- 
looks the fact that this emergency question might be 
submitted to merely a special session of the Assem- 
bly ; he finds not one instance of the freemen “ called 
together to nullify it, or make another ;”’ but inas- 
much as until 1686 this statute remained on the book 
unrepealed (like our Massachusetts laws against Sun- 
day travel and blasphemy !), he concludes that until 
that date Plymouth tasted the sweets of Direct 
Legislation, and that then ‘* it was ended from with- 
out and not because of any failure.” . 

If my reading of Plymouth records is correct, the 
evolution was distinctly away from lawmaking by 
primary assembly. In proportion as the Pilgrim 
Republic became anything more thana thinly settled 
town facing the simplest political problems, she gave 
up Direct Legislation as ill suited to her growing 
needs ; a full generation before the’tyranny of 
Andros she had clearly and decisively renounced it 
in favor of the representative system. The surpris- 
ing thing is not that Direct Legislation was found in 
Plymouth, but that it was given up while the condi- 
tions for its successful operation were so favorable, as 
compared with those which we know to-day. 

GEORGE H. HAYNES. 
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The Home Club 


The Servant’s Side of the Servant Question 


In September there appeared under the 
head of “ Household Hints” a letter from a 
subscriber on the ever-present question of the 
American servant-girl. This letter brought a 
reply from an American girl who had been a 
servant in American families in Massachu- 
setts. The address of our first writer had not 
been kept, and the letter of the second writer 
was also published under the head of “ House- 
hold Hints.” In response to the letter of the 
servant-girl there came about fifty letters to this 
office, all of which were sent immediately to 
her. In the course of a few weeks we received 
from her a letter asking our advice as to her 
leaving her then present home in Massachu- 
setts and going to one of the Southern Atlantic 
States. A letter which she had received from 
a large city in a Southern State, as she ex- 
pressed it, “‘ breathed such a spirit of human- 
ity” that she thought she would like to live 
as a servant with the writer of that letter. 
About a month afterward another letter was 
received from the Northern emigrant in her 
Southern home. We cannot publish it asa 
whole. She writes that, as a result of the cor- 
respondence with a Southern housekeeper, she 
decided to take the risk and go South for a 
month on trial. The letter continues: 


The month is up, and the people have decided to 

keep me. I am very glad to stay, for this is in most 
every respect the very best place I have ever had. 
The peuple are extremely kind and just, and the 
work is not too hard ortooeasy. I have consider- 
able time to myself, and can go out whenever | want 
to. No one ever scolds me or finds fault with me 
here, and I am not treated as a machine, but as a 
human being. God has been so guod to me in giv- 
ing me so comfortable a home! Life is worth living 
now. It always is, of course, if we only make the 
best of things, but I have lived in some very har 
places, and it has seemed sometimes as if I would 
have to give up the struggle for existence. 
A letter was sent in response to this, asking 
for the privilege of publishing it, and it brought 
another letter containing some printed rules 
written by this girl which had been sent with a 
letter to the Boston “ Transcript.” The rules 
were published in the “Transcript ;” the letter 
was returned because of some expressions in it. 
In writing to us she says that her experience is 
altogether with families where only one servant 
is kept, and that she wrote her rules with such 
a family in mind. 

Every one who has studied this question 
of domestic servants knows that it is a much 
larger one in families of limited incomes, 
where only one servant is kept, or two, 
than it is in households of larger incomes 
and where more servants are hired. ‘We must 


_ all admit at once that the servant in a family 


where only one is kept is very apt to be over- 
worked and imposed upon, as much through 
thoughtlessness as design. The rules pub- 
lished in the.“ Transcript ” include some that 
could be well applied in every household. 


_ Some of them are arbitrary and would compel 


a mistress to consider only the interests of the 


. servant. Much of what this houseworker has 


written is so profoundly true, as well as prac- 
tical, that it is a privilege to quote from her 
letters. In one letter she says: 


If one can say honestly, Blessed be drudgery, well 
and good. But at the best doing housewerk, to most 
of us, is a sort of bondage, to some a constant weari- 
ness and pain, and to those of us who long inex- 
pressibly for a life with books, pictures, and music, 
or whose hearts hunger for a home of their own, 
with little children playing about, it is nothing less 
than misery, constant and abiding, in some places 
where we have to work. There is as much need of 
universal sisterhood as of universal brotherhood, 
and a good place for it to begin would be in the 
kitchen where some girl is standing over a hot stove 
with the thermometer up in the nineties, or bending 
over a wash-tub with aching back and arms. God 
knows I do not underrate the need of having meals 
cooked, clothes washed, or of doing the one hundred 
and one little details that go far toward making 
home a little heaven on earth. 

Again, she says: 


We are not any of us perfect. We haveour faults, 
even the best of us, and we have our moods too. But 
think how much most of us have tn contend with. 
poverty, ignorance, bad bringing up, lack of training. 


Women who have happy, comfortable homes all 
their lives ought to have more consideration, more 
desire to help those who are less fortunate ; in fact, 
more of the Christlike spirit. Two classes of girls 
are not treated by society as they ought to be—the 
servant-girls and the fallen girls ; and 1 am afraid they 
never will be this side of heaven. . . . Society has 
no use for us, and we object to being patronized. If 
I could only make people understand that it is not 
being a servant thateis so hard, but the being treated 
as aninferior. Only last night I was reading in an 
old number of about inappropriate Christmas 
gifts. The writer said: ‘‘ Don’t give the cooka 
volume of Tennyson.’”’ I have done cooking and 
nothing else in some places, and it would have made 
me very happy had I been given a volume of Tenny- 
son, or of Shakespeare, or any of the poets, if I had 
not happened to possess them myself. I would 
rather have a paper-covered book, or a booklet, any 
time, than an apron or a cake of soap or a calico 
dress. Why is it always taken for granted that we 
girls are too coarse and ignorant to appreciate the 
good things of life? ) | 


So much is said from the side of the mistress 
that it is quite a relief to be able to present 
the other side, and especially to have it pre- 
sented by so intelligent a worker. We append 
some of the rules this maid-of-all-work has 
prepared for the guidance of mistresses : 


HOW TO HAVE A GOOD SERVANT 


Give her as good wages as you can, and raise them 
every six months, if possible. She will then feel that 
she is appreciated, and that will go far towards 
making her contented and happy. 


Pay her regularly, or give her reasons why she 


should wait. 

Be patient with her if sheis slow or stupid. Im- 
patience will only confuse and worry her. 

Praise her whenever you can do so conscientiously, 
for that will encourage her as nothing else will. 

If anything is broken or injured, do not take it for 
granted that she is the one to blame. 

If you think she is wantirig in sense, do not tell her 
so. 
Do not make her think that all you want of her is 
your money’s worth. 

Do not expect her to be a mind-reader, but tell her 
just what you want done. 

Give her as pleasant a room as possible, and let 
her have time to keep it in order. 

Do not talk as if your own way was the only right 
way to do things. 

Get meals and make beds yourself on days when 
there is washing and ironing to be done, or when 
there is much more work than usual. 

Never reprimand her before children or strangers. 

If you have a horse, take her to ride occasionally. 

Do not expect her to work evenings. 

The more you trust her, the more “ trustable’’ she 
will be. 

Never allow the children to treat her with disre- 
spect or to make her unnecessary work. 

Manage so there will be as little work as possible 
on Sunday. 

Respect her religious beliefs, and let her go to 
church as often as she wants to when her work is 
done. 

When she is going out, help her with the work, so 
that she will not be too tired for enjoyment. 

Always say “ good-morning” and “ good-night.”’ 

If she has visitors, do not make her feel that they 
are unwelcome. 

Do not resent her going to bed early if her work is 
done. 

Do not scowl at her unless you want to make her 
unhappy. 

Do not ask or expect her to do a man’s work, or 
to do any particularly obnoxious work if it can be 
avoided, without asking first if she is willing to do it. 
She may have as much delicacy or sensitiveness as 
yourself. 

Do not hinder her work by sitting at the table too 
long. 

If she likes to read, see that she has plenty of 
reading-matter. 

If she is cross or irritable, be patient with her. She 
may be suffering acutely, mentally or physically. 

If you like her, tell her so sometimes! 

' If she needs to be taught, teach her patiently, and 
give her time to learn how you want things done. 

Do not expect her to do a dozen things at once. 

Do not expect too much of ner. She may not have 
had the advantages of early training that you had. 

Remember that no two people ever do the same 
thing alike. 

Above all things, do not scold, blame, or find fault 
with her any more than you can possibly help. 


Pure and Sure 


Onlyy 
a rounded 
spoonful is required, of 


heapin 


~ spoonful. 


The best that © 
money can buy 


Nothing will discourage her so much. She needs 
encouragement a thousand times more than she 
needs discouragement. 
To sum up—be as kind, patient, sympathetic, rea- 
sonable. considerate, and respectful to her as you 
would wish other women to be to your own daughter 
if she is ever obliged to do housework for a living. 


Notes and Queries 


Can you give the name of one or two books that 
will help a girl who has read intidel books; is nowa 
skeptic; ‘can’t believe that God is good when he 
lets such things happen as go on in this world.’’ She 
has read Drummond’s *‘ Natural Law,” but says it 
does not gofarenough. She is an honest doubter, 
distressed by her own doubts. | 

An immature mind, set wrong on this subject by 
infidel books, is not helped by controversial argu- 
ment. Point such rather to the fact that the best of 
mankind, who, like Jesus, have actually tasted the 
evil at the worst, have been the most assured that 
Goodness is on the Throne. In this connection read 
Whittier’s poems, *‘ Our Master ’’ and The Eternal 
Goodness;’’ also Tennyson’s ‘* The Making of Man.” 
Point also to the historical fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the world’s bitter anguish, the general faith of the 
world that God is good has not failed, but has widely 
spread. 


There is a canon in the Episcopal Church which 
will compel me, if I sign it, to keep a “‘ closed ’’ pul- 
pit against my principles. If he does not work with 
all his might for the repeal of this canon, what posi- 
tion can an gy tee oes minister take who does not 
hold to the fundamentals of High Churchmen’ 
Does he not, if he mildly assents, place himself in a 
position of inconsistency. vagueness, and compro- 
mise? Can he consistently maintain his position 
without openly seeking the repeal «f so radical a 
canon which he has no reason to uphold ? * 


The prohibition of exchanging pulpits with men 
of non-episcopal bodies may be viewed either (1) as 
a rule of ecclesiastical order to prevent the possible 


Makes Pure Blood 


These three words tell the whole story of 
the wonderful cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
When the blood is impure it is fertile soil for 
all kinds of disease germs, and such troubles 
as scrofula, salt rheum, rheumatism, catarrh, 
grip, and typhoid fever are likely to appear. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


purifies the blood and thus cures these dis- 
eases by removing their cause. No other 
preparation has ever accomplished the remark- 
able cures which have followed the use of 
Hood’s Sarsapariila, because Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is peculiar in combination, proportion, 
“and process. Be sure to get Hood’s. 
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intrusion of unfit persons, or (2) as an embodiment 
of a doctrine that men not episcopally ordained are 
not duly authorized ministers of the Gospel. So 
long as the Church has not committed itself to either 
view, your consent to the prohibition does not thereby 
commit you. If you can in self-consistency consent 
to it as a rule of order, which you will observe till it 
is abrogated, you are free to do so, and you can, 
perhaps, work for its abrogation, as you are perfectly 
free to do, more effectively within the Church than 
outside of it. We should add that the prohibition 
you refer to is said, by an Episcopal friend, to be, 
not a “canon,” but a usage that has acquired a pre- 
scriptive force. 

1. What was the origin of the chief of evil spirits ? 
2. What are angels? 3. What is meant in Matt. 
xViii., 10, where it says: “I — unto you that in 
heaven their angels dv always behold the tace of my 
Father which is in heaven’’? 4. Did God create the 
principle of dad? In other words, did he create an 
opposite to good? 

1. Unknown. 2. Inhabitants of the unseen world, 
represented inthe Bible as superior to man (2 Pet. 
ii., 11), and as employed in divine ministries (Heb. 
i.,14). 3. It means that such angels are chief angels, 
as nearest to God (Esther i., 14). Some think that 
these are the spirits of little children; others, more 
probably, that they are the guardians of little chil- 
dren. yet ‘see Isa. xlv., 7; which, however, 
means that evil is not the work of a hostile divinity, 
as the Persians thought, but comes to pass under the 
sovereignty of God. Strictly speaking, God creates 
neither good nor evil, as principles. That which 
exactly fulfills its normal end 1s good: that which 
by defect or excess fails of so doing is in that degree 

evil. 

1. What do you understand by the parable of the 


t 

sheep and goats? 2. Does Heb. ii., 14, settle the 

uestion that if the *‘ everlasting fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels’”’ was originally intended 
for them, it ‘now exists as a place of torment for 
human beings? 3 M. H. 

1. It is, most probably, asymbolic expression of the 
truth that wherever Christ is manifested, here or 
hereafter, in his moral glory as our spiritual king, 
men are subject to judgment before him—self-judged, 
indeed, as being either of his spirit or an alien spirit, 
and are thereby separated into two classes, whose 
obedience or disobedience to his law of love is the 
ground respectively of weal or of woe. 2. It has 
nothing to do with it. See the Revived Version, and 
find the true point of view for understanding it in 
1 Cor., xv., 56. first part. 


1. Is a belief in the miraculous birth of our Lord 
(that is, that he had no earthly father) required of 
one who wishes to join either the Presbyterian or 
Reformed Dutch Churches by confessiun of faith ? 
2. Do all the orthudox churches believe and teach 
this doctrine ? 

1. Inquiry from pastors of those Churches shows 
that in a Presbyterian church the applicant who did 
not accept that belief would probably be received, in 
case he appeared to be a sincere Christian (but not 
otherwise), as a person weak in taith, yet one of 
Christ’s little ones. Ina Reformed church such an 
- applicant, if not convinced by argument, would be 
advised to apply elsewhere, it being required of every 
candidate for membership to give an affirmative an- 
swer toa question as to his belief of that doctrine. 
2. Yes. 


Whose commentary on the Bible do you consider 
the best forall practical purposes ? j}. &. B. 

The best commentaries now are not general and 
comprehensive works, but special, dealing severally 
with single books. For a good general commentary 
we can commend that of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, three volumes, or with the 
Apocrypha four, at $8, with a discount on the set. 
(T. Whittaker, Bible House, New York.) 


Is there published a book of moderate compass 
containing a consecutive narrative of Christ’s life 
and teachings, based upon the four Gospels? If it 
contains, also, a series of references to the Gospels, 
by chapter and verse, so much the better. 


“The Life of Our Lord in the Words of the Four 
Evangelists”? (A. D. F. Randolph, New York, $1). 


Will you please tell me where the entire. poem, of 
which the following lines are a part (and, I think, 
the beginning), can be found, and any information 
in regard to it? It came out about the time of his 
(Lincoln’s) assassination: 


** You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier? 
You, who, with mocking pencil, wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face, 
His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling 
air, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 
His lack of all we prize as “* debonair,” 
f power or will to shine, of art to please? 
You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each er as though the way were plain, 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph 7 
Of chief’s perplexity or people’s pain ?”’ 
M. A. B.. 


_ The poem is by Tom Taylor, and was published 
in the Tondon *“* Punch” in 1865. It may be found 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


in Bryant's ‘‘ Library of Poetry and Song” and in 
other collections of verse. 


In your paper of February 16 “G. S. H.C.” asks 
for a course of reading upon the currency problem. If 
vou will allow me to assist in *‘ turning on the light,”’ 
I have to suggest the addition to the hst given of 
**Coin’s Financial School,” by W. H. Harvey; also 
Archbishop Walsh’s pamphlet entitled ** Bimetal- 
lism and Monometallism,” both published by Coin 
Publishin 115 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
*Coin’s Financia] School” is a little illustrated 
book of 160 pages, costing 25 to 50 cents, but it isa 
whole cyclopedia, of useful knowledge, so arranged 
that it‘entertains, instructs:and makes plain to the 
reader the whole matter in few words. Evervbody 
should read it. 


We heartily indorse both these recommendations. 


Please tell me what musicians are repr2sented in 
** Charles Auchester.”’ W. P. D. 

‘“* The Writer” says: ‘‘ It is generally understood 
that the original of Charles Auchester was Joachim ; 
of Seraphael, Mendelssohn; of Aronach, Zelter ; of 
Starwood Burney, Sterndale Bennett; of Milans 
André, Moscheles ; and of Clara Bennette, Jenny 
Lind.”’ 


G. H. C.—In our issue of December 15, 1834, you 
will find a full account of the recently discovered 
Syriac version of the Gospels, its difference (in re- 
spect to the birth of Jesus) from the received text, 
and its inconsistency with itself in the same partic- 
ular, showing that it was probably an unskillful 
recension of a text in which the miraculous birth 
was related. In reply to your query as to the actual 
Church teaching of to-day, it insists upon the mirac- 
ulous birth as an essential doctrine. There is also 
an apparently growing conviction that, however true 
the doctrine may be, it is not an es-ential doctrine, 
since it is nowhere mentioned in the Apostolic epis- 
tles. 


Some years ago, possibly fifteen, at a Burns anni- 
versary, a little poem was mad, either by Whittier 
or Longtellow, a missing line of which annoys me 
exceedingly. It runs as follows: 


** His spirit haunts this place to-night, 
A force of mingled mist and light 
From that tar coast. 


Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost.”’ 


Will some of your poetical readers kindly furnish the 
truant line and give the remainder of the poem—if 
there was more—or tell where it may be tound? 

J. C. SAUNDERS. 


Can any one tel? me where I can find the best in- 
terpretation of ** The Raven,” by Poe, particularly’ 
of the philosophy pervading it?) Where can | find a 
poem which seems to correct this, written in much 
the same rhythm, the retrain of the first stanza be- 
ing: 3 
‘** And | heard a chorus swelling, grand beyond a mor- 

tal’s telliny, 
And the burden of that chorus was hope’s glad word, 
‘ Evermore.’ ”’ H. G. 


1 notice in your reply to **G. K. M.”’ in the issue 
of The Outlook for February 16 that ‘* The Psalmist 
and the Scientist” is ascribed to Dr. Martineau. 
The book is by Dr. G. W. Matheson—a Scotchman ; 
author also of ‘Can the Old Faith Live with the 
New?” The first of these, as a modern interpreta 
tion of the Book of Psalms, is peculiarly gcse 


If *‘ J. H. H.” will send his address to the Editors 
of The Outlook, a reader may perhaps be able to 
send him the help he asked for in Notes and Queries 
of that paper in the1ssue of February 2. 
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People, from the Origins to the Renaissance. 


3-50. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Wallace, A. Popular Sayings Dissected 75 cts. 
J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, NEW ¥ORK 
Bedlow, Henry. The White Tsar, and Other Poems. 
Illustrated by J. Steeple Davis. 4 be 
Vachell, Horace A. Judge Ketchum’s Romance. $1. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Beckonings from Little Hands. $1.25. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 


Depression. 
Nervous 
Mental 
liure, 


Freligh’s 
on ( A P hosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but, 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 3 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 
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The Life of Christ 


XXXVII.—The Last Supper’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


As in the house of Simon the Pharisee the 
villagers gathered in the courtyard and looked 
on and listened while Christ sat at supper 
with his host and his friends, so we gather in 
an outer court that we may look on at this 
Last Supper and listen to these last words of 
the Master to his friends. The sun had sunk 
behind the hills. The twelve had gathered in 
an upper chamber prepared for them. In the 
East even to-day places at the table are as- 
signed according to the rank of those who sit 
at it. Each man has his proper place. Be- 
fore the supper began, the twelve wrangled 
with one another as to who was entitled to the 
best place at the table. One can almost see 
Jesus pacing the room, or standing looking 
out through the darkening window, while the 
unseemly quarrel goes on. He says no word ; 
lets the fire burn itself out ; and when, at last, 
they have adjusted it, takes his seat, John 
at Jesus’s right hand leaning upon his bosom, 
Judas at Christ’s left hand, Christ leaning 
upon him. 

‘Christ took his seat, pronounced the bless- 
ing, began the supper, still said no word of 
rebuke. In the East the feet are not shod, as 
with us, with shoes; they are sandaled; and it 
is as much a matter of decency to wash the 
naked feet before the meal as with us to wash 
the hands. It is a part of the hospitality of 
the host to provide water and a servant who 
shall wash the hot and dusty feet before the 
meal begins. The disciples in their quarrel 
for precedence never had thought of that, 
and, with their feet still soiled, sat, or rather 
reclined, in Oriental fashion, at the supper- 
- table. Then Christ arose, still said nothing, 
laid off his outer cloak, took a towel, wrapped 
it round his waist, took a basin and a ewer 
of water which the host had provided for the 
purpose, poured water in the basin, and, going 
to one end of the table, began to wash the 
disciples’ feet. They were silent; they dared 
not speak, and he did not. No word from 
any one until he came to Peter, who could not 
endure it, and broke the painful silence. “ Thou 
shalt never wash my feet,” he said. “If I 
wash thee not,” replied Christ, “ thou hast no 
part with me.” The disciple must accept 
Christ’s rebuke, since Christ’s love chooses 
to inspire it. His sovereignty brooks no 
questioning. Peter yielded, though not with- 
out one more ineffectual remonstrance. “If 
my feet, why not my face and my hands?” 
he said. Christ finished the washing, inter- 
_ preted the lesson involved, and sat down again. 

But he could not talk with freedom, for 
there was one traitor in the room, and tke 
sense of the wickedness of that traitor para- 
lyzed the tongue that nothing but intolerable 
crime could paralyze. He resolved that the 
traitor should leave the room before the last 
- sacred conference was had. “ One of you here 
at this table,” he said, “shall betray me.” 
They were filled with consternation ; but they 
could not forget their unseemly controversy ; 
they could not forget that feet-washing ; they 
could not at once resent the imputation; no! 
the lesson was too recent and was burned too 
deeply in their hearts; and so, instead of de- 
nying, they questioned. “Lord, is it I, is it 
I?” went round theroom. Peter beckoned to 
John, lying on Christ’s bosom, to “find out 
who it was that should betray;” and John, 
turning to Jesus, said, *“‘ Lord, who is it?” 
But still Jesus answered not; he could not be- 
tray even the secret of the betrayer. It was 
customary in the East, and particularly in the 
Paschal service, for the administrator of the 
service to dip a morsel of bread in acup and 
pass itto hisfriends. Jesus simply said: “He 
to whom I shall give this sop, when I have 
dipped it, will betray me.”_ But he will giveit 
to them all. He only said what he had said 
before. Then hedipped it and handed it first 
to Judas, who must have been close at hand 
to have received it irom the very hand of 


1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 40. Mark xiv., 
12-16; Luke xxii., 24-30; John xiil., 1-30; Matt. 
XXVi., 26-29. International Sunday-School Lesson 
No. 4 (second quarter), April 28. The International 
Lesson for March 17 was treated in The Outlook 
dated January 26. 


it, and obliterated and destroyed it. 


Jesus. Judas knew what the rest did not 
know. Thunderstruck, angered, wrathful at 
the exposure of a secret which he supposed 
was locked up in his own breast, he breathed 
out, stammeringly, “Is it 1?” Quietly Christ 
replied to him, “ Thou hast said ;” and then— 
the traitor still sitting there—uttered openly 
the words, and with vigor: “ What thou doest, 
do quickly.” The angered traitor left the 
room; angered because he thought he had 
been exposed before them all, not compre- 
hending the love that even to the last covered 
his sin and left his purpose undisclosed to the 
other eleven. 

In the Paschal supper there was a ritual 
prescribed, partly by Jewish custom and partly 
by the old-time law. As the father sat with 
his children around the table and passed the 
bread to them, they were bid to ask, What 
meaneth this? and then he was to say to them, 
“This bread is the unleavened bread that was 
broken in the wilderness; this lamb is the 
lamb that was slain in Egypt; this wine is the 
wine of the covenant which God made with 
your fathers.” When they came to this ritual 
in the supper that night, Christ changed it. 
As he passed the bread to them, he said, not, 


“This is the unleavened bread which your . 


fathers ate in the wilderness,” but, ‘“ This 
bread is my body broken for you.” As he 
passed the cup, he said, not, “ This cup is the 
cup of the covenant which the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob made to your children 
in Egypt,” but, “ This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood which is shed for you ;” and then 
he added the last dying request—the only 
request he ever made of his followers—“ This 
do in remembrance of me.” 

Iam not going to enter here into a doctrinal 
discussion of the significance of the Lord’s 
Supper. Yet I pause a moment to note what 
singular growths have come out of this very 
simple incident. We have required that men 
should be members of a church before they 
can sit down at thisSupper. But these twelve 
were not members of a Christian church. No 
Christian church had been organized. We 
have required that they should assent to a 
creed with certain fundamental articles. These 
twelve had assented to no creed, to no funda- 
mental articles. We have required that the 
should be baptized. There is no adequate evi- 
dence that any one of these had ever received 
any kind of baptism, and only an indication 
that four of them had been baptized by John, 
not one of them baptized into the Christian 
Church, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. We have made it. a 
Church ordinance, to be administered only in 
the church and bya priest or minister. But 
the Paschal Supper was a family, not a Church, 
celebration, and the Paschal lamb was slain, 
not by the priest, but by some member of the 
family, usually the father. The Lord’s Sup- 
per as Christ instituted it was a simple, social 
meal. The only condition he attached to his 
invitation was a loving memory. He would 
have only loyal ones sit at that Paschal table. 
He would have only those that had sworn to 
follow him to the death. Not even his mother 
sat with him; and the traitor was exiled from 
the table before the bread was broken or the 
cup was passed. 

Then the one—the only, the last, the dying 
—request of Christ was given to his friends: 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” If they 
had built some great monument, how we would 
have traveled longingly that we might look 
upon it! But had it been built, the rain and 
the wind and the frost would have eaten into 
Ilad 
he said, “ Build me some fine cathedral that 
shall stand as a memory to me,” how we 
would have poured our contributions that 
somewhere in this world there might be a cen- 
tral temple, over which the cross on which he 
hung should stand throughout the ages. But 
the cathedral would have passed into the 
hands of men corrupted by ambition, and be- 
littled by narrowness, and hardened by dog- 
matism. He made his monument of loving 
hearts. Only this do: sometimes sit down 
together ; sometimes remember that last occa- 
sion when I grasped the hands of those I loved, 
looked into their faces, and heard their voices ; 
sometimes sit at a supper-table, eat and drink 
and think of me. Christ longs to be remem- 
bered, as love always longs to be remembered. 


He wanted not his grave to be obliterated 
from the earth and trodden under foot of men, 
as if-it were an indifferent thing; he wanted 
not his name to be blotted out of human memory 
or his personality to be forgotten from throb- 
bing hearts. He commands usin many things, 
he guides us in many things, he gives us op- 
portunity to serve his children, his poor, in 
many ways; but there is only one personal 
request he makes of us—that, from time to 
time, at some supper-table, with simply bread — 
and wine, we shall, as they that love him have 
throughout all ages, perpetuate his memory, 
and show that we care for his person. 


Relief for the Needy 


We clip the following from the report of 
the Business Men’s Relief Committee of New 
York City: 

This Committee was organized in December a year 
ago, and established eight restaurants and groceries. 
One million tive hundred and eighty thousand meals . 
were given, at a total expense of only $32,656.46. 
This work also gave employment for several months 
to one hundred men who otherwise would have been 
homeless wanderers upon the streets. A balance of 


$4,806.14 was carried over, and the work is being 


continued at the demand of churches, missions, char- 
itable institutions, and teachers who co-operated 
with the Committee last winter. ; 
People’s five-cent restaurants and groceries have, 
herefore, been opened at 159 Bleecker Street, 5 East 
Broadway (Chatham Square), 57 Market Street, 112 
Rivington Street. 57 Avenue of and at the corner of 
Rivington and Goerck Streets. At all of these 
depots both cooked food and groceries are sold in 
five-cent parcels. To be eaten upon the premises an 
abundant meal of excellent quality of meat stew, 
coffee, and bread is ipo for five cents, while to be 
taken home for family a quart of meat 
stew, a quart of coffee, and half a loaf of bread are 
given for five cents. Essential groceries are sold 
in five-cent packages at the lowest wholesale rates, 
but to avoid competing with the small dealer 
they are sold for cash only to such as present a 
card signed by a responsible pastor, charitable 
worker, or teacher, certifying that the holder is 
in need of help. Experience has proved that a . 
family of three can thus be supplied with abundance 
of food of excellent quality and in considerable 
variety for from ninety cents to one dollar and five 
cents a week for the family. 


Shining Silver. 


There’s always a best in every class, in 
this one it’s 


Electro=Silicon 


but you’ve only our word for that, if it’s 
true you should know it. 


It Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on: a postal 
sent to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. , 


It’s unlike any other. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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ALMA, MICHIGAN. 
If your health is impaired, you 
can get well atthe Alma. If you 
are tired you can take rest at the 
Alma. If you want a change 
of scene and climate, go to the 
Alma. Every feature of this 
great resort tends toward comfort 
and good health. Better than a 
hospital forsick people. A book 
of description, handsome, inter- 
esting, instructive. sent free. 
THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., 

ALMA, MICH. 
RRR 


” PISO’S CURE FOR 
—sGURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
uD in time. Sold by druggists. 
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LOVE BEFORE BREAKFAST 
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By Frank R. Stockton 
| 


* 


The bright and amusing love story of a man who found his 
heart’s desire before breakfast time,—one of the cheeriest love 
stories ever written by Mr. Stockton. It will shortly.begin in 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


> 
» 


The Cruise of a Widow, another story by Mr. Stockton, 
of the thoroughly huforous and fanciful kind—in every sense 


Stocktonian—will also appear in the JOURNAL. 


1 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


& 

: -~ One Dollar for an Entire Year 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 
As Others Saw Him 


A Retrospect. A.D. 54. 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of remarkable interest, written to show how 
the Jews, of different classes, especially the rulin 
classes, were impressed by the words and works o 
Jesus. It purports to be written at Alexandria, about 
twenty-five years after the Crucifixion, by a Scribe 
who was in Jerusalem during the public life of Jesus, 
and was a member of the Council which delivered him 
to death. ‘The unique interest of the subject, the 
perfectly reverent spirit of the writer, and the literary 
charm, lend to the book a profound interest. 


Out of the East 


Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By 
LAFCADIO HEARN. Attractively printed, 
with artistic binding. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Hearn’s fascinating “ Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan” has had a remarkable success, both in this 
country and in Great Britain, and is already in the 
thirdedition. The two qualities which most impress 
it$ readers are its ample and exact information and 
the wonderful charm of its style. These qualities char- 
acterize in equal degree this new book by Mr. Hearn. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1895, carefully revised. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium and 
Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria, and Italy. With Maps, 
Plans, Money Tables, and whatever infor- 
mation tourists need. $1.50, zet. 

4 miracle of conciseness, clearness, and accuracy.”’ 


~The Plays of Shakespeare | 


Founded on Literary Forms. By HENrRy J. 
RUGGLES, author of “ The Method of Shake- 
speare as an Artist.” 1 vol.,8vo, $4.00, met. 


A philosophical study of eleven of Shakespeare’s 

lays as illustrating the doctrines laid down by 

acon—but not discussing the theory of Lacon’s 
authorship ot them 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


The Leading 
Hymn and Tune Books. 


FOR CHURCHES. 


The New Laudes Domini, the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
best—supplied to churches at the lowest 
possible price. The success of the day. 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 
Meeting, containing the very best 
hymns and tunes for the purpose — beau- 
tifully printed—new type — handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
op Vincent, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler —a/Z 
denominations uniting on it. ‘‘ A perfect 
book."’ 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. 


Books for Responsive Reading. 


Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


READY MAY 15th: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By W. A. OCDEN 


A fine collection of new and original Sunday-School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other well-known composers. Price, $30 per 100, 
half-bound. Single Copy, in paper. sent 
on receipt of 25 cents, when published. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE 
A Political Vision of Christ 


40 cents. 


more criticism from the press, and from his professional 


pit. His position has been greatly misunderstood. His 
message is not one of division, but of union; not one 
of destruction, but of construction. He would not 
destroy what is, but would pour into it a stimulant and 
a potency for more intense and unremitting righteous- 
ness. 


: THE INEVITABLE 


and Other Poems 


By SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON. With photo- 
gravure portrait. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
rough edges, $1.00. ‘ 


To the readers of Mrs, Bolton’s biographical writings 
all over the cmintry this little collection of her best 
poetical work will be very welcome. Some of _ these 

oems have been copied far and wide, others will for the 

t time appear in print. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


NEW YORK: 46 East 14th St. 
BOSTON : too Purchase St. 


some oftho latest and best Music publications are? 


by Barter Johns. A 

Bel and the Dragon, “Cantata that 
won first prize at the Welsh National Eistedfodd 
of 1893. Price, $1.00. re 

A Sacr antata by T. Mee 
Saul of Tarsus, Pattison, 2 well known Eng- 
lish composer. Price, 50 cents. 
Two Hours Practice for Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 
Two exceedingly valuable works for Violin students 
prepared by the eminent virtuoso Leandro Cam- 
panari, Price of each book $1.50. 


Mathews’ Graded Materials 


ty W. 8. B. Mathews. To be published in four vol- 
umes, of two grades each. ols.1 and 2 are now 
ready. Price of each $1.00 per copy. 


Songs for Primary Schools, Part 3 
A valuable collection of Rote Songs prepared by 
G. F. Junkermann. Price, 10 cents. a wae 
The High School Ideal centvoort.” A 
lection of choice vocal music especially suited to 
the needs of High Schools. Price, 75 cents. 


Complete Mandolininstructor 


The leading work of its kind now 
before the public. Price, $1.25. 


EASTE 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Caroisand Responsive Readings. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 


A service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


CANTATAS: 


“Flower Pralse’’ cts) “Festival of the 
Flowers’? (30 cts) “*Underthe Palms’’ (30 c) 


Send for our complete list of Easter Music. : 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


$10,000 for Prize Sermons 


I am authorized by responsible parties to offer 
prizes amounting to $10,000 for sermons upon specific 
subjects relating to the Ethics of Citizens ip. Prizes 
to be paidin cash. Competition open toall ministers 
in the United States. For terms, conditions, and 
form of application address 
ALBION W. TOURGEE, 
Pres. Nat. Citizens’ Association, 
MAYVILLE, N. Y. 


THE 
CINCINNATI, 


American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famsliar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 


215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York... 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.. Jersey City, N. J. 


By the Rev. Gro. D. HERRON, D.D., Professor 
of Applied Christianity at Grinnell Col- 
lege, lowa. 16mo, gilt top, 75 cents ; paper, 


** Dr. Herron during the past year has probably elicited 


contemporaries, than any other man in the American pul- 


The Century’s Life of Napo- 
leon the greater is the realiza- 
tion that it is a masterpiece of 
historical literature.’’ 


—THE PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL. 


‘Decidedly the best biog- 
raphy of the great Frenchman 
yet written.’’ 


—MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


Buy the March CenTury onany news 
stand. It contains the chapters depict- 
ing Bonaparte at the opening of his 
career. It reveals ‘‘a new Napoleon.” 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of. subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 

4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 


== DUIS 


= That wonderful movement 
which a few years ago started 
in Glasgow, has already won 
its place in the Christian 
Chureh. It has solved the 
problem 


HOW TO SAVE THE BOYS. 


A brief history of the Brigade, and instruc~ 
tions how to form alocal company with other- 
valuable information will be SENT FREE on re-. 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps for postage, ete, . 
address, HEADQUARTERS, 

UNITED BOYS BRIGADES OF AMERICA. 

704 Association B’dg., Chicago. 
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LONG-TIME PUBLISHERS, 
FORDS, HOWARD & BOO kK Ss 
HULBERT | 


47 E. 107TH St., N. Y. 
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‘National Deaconess Conference 


The eighth annual National Conference of 
the Order of Deaconesses of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which was held in New 
York March 7-9, represents a new but im- 
portant branch of religious activity. Though 
this order is but eight years old, it now claims 
a membership of five hundred, and sup- 
ports thirty-six deaconess homes and training- 
schools in as many American cities, besides 
maintaining a number of flourishing orders in 
China, India, Germany, and Switzerland. The 
ministry of the deaconess in this order is 
put upon the principle of self-sacrifice for 
Jesus’ssake. All whodesire to be licensed as 


_ deaconesses must complete a two years’ course 


of study, arranged by the annual Conference, 
and subscribe to aJl the rules and regulations 


- of the order. It is claimed, by those who 


know most concerning the history and work of 
the. Methodist deaconess, that, as a religious 
visitor, a nurse and worker among the children, 
she is, as a rule, more successful than men. 
If this statement is true, much good may be 
expected to result from the agitation going on at 
present in many of the great religious denomi- 
nations concerning the establishing of a similar 
office. The Baptists have already founded a 
few homes and hospitals of this character. 


A Baptist hospital was opened recently at 


Detroit, with five deaconesses in charge; the 
Philadelphia Baptists especially have given 
considerable attention to this question, and 
the “ Cary House ” of deaconesses at Chester, 
England, is under the auspices of the Baptist 
Church, with the motto, “Be thou faithful 
unto death.” A course of training is given as 


“Tt’s Cruel 


for them not to give you Pearline for your 
washing. Your folks can’t know much about it. 
My! They could save their money, and all your 
| : hard work besides. I’m thankful 
the lady I live with is just the 
other way. She knows what 
Pearline will do, and she 
wants it. ' She’d never let me 
lose my time trying to get 
things clean with soap—and 
she wouldn’t stand it to have 
clothes all worn out with 
rubbing, either.” | 
That's the truth. The 
lack of Pearline comes just as 


PO, 
us 


(Y 


does on the laundress’ back. 


Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” Il’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


° and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back 431 


honest—send it back, JAMES PYLE, New York. 


hard on the mistress’ clothes as it_ 


In ten to fifteen minutes 


** Picked-up” Codfish, Fish 
“B Cal dsl ey Balls or Fish Cream can be 


a prerequisite to entering upon the work. 

The question of ordaining an order of dea: 
conesses has been seriously considered in the 
ecclesiastical counsels of the Presbyterian |- 
‘Church also for several years past.. 

Besides, the problem of woman’s proper 
sphere as a public factor or functionary in so- |} 
ciety at large is claiming a large share of 
public attention. May it not be that the Order 
of Deaconesses in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will do much in solving the woman 
problem, especially as it relates to her ministry 
in the modern Church ? W. 


“CS h | d d prepared and made ready for 

ad the table by using Beardsley’s 

r C Shredded Codfish. The 

ee Co ad, fi. KY least possible time and 

trouble is caused in the 

preparation, and the cost is reduced to a minimum. No odor, no boil- 
ing, no soaking, no previous preparation needed. 


Prepared and Guaranteed by J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York, 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED ACME SLICED SMOKED BEEF. 


EXAMINE 
THE PLYMOUTH HYMNAL 
IF YOUR CHURCH CONTEMPLATES THE INTRODUCTION OF 


NEW HYMN-BOOK 


This is the latest hymn-book now before the evangelical churches, and its adaptability to 
churches large and small has been fully demonstrated by the great success with which it is 
being used wherever introduced. It is edited by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., with the co-operation 
of Charles H. Morse, as Musical Editor, and Herbert Vaughan Abbott. 

All editions contain a Psalter, at no advance in price, a department of Spiritual Songs for use 
in the prayer-meeting, Chants, Orders of Service, and unusually complete Indexes. Specimen 
pages will be sent you on application. 

From THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY MONTHLY, February, 1895 


Many excellent books have appeared in keeping with this movement and growth, among which special reference and praise is due the 
Plymouth Hymnal, whose musical editor, Mr. Charles H: Morse, is an honored alumnus of the New England Conservatory. This book 
further bears the impress of the gifted incumbent of Plymouth pulpit, and embodies the spirit of a nobler, more inspiring service for the house 
of God. The useless lumber, the dogmatic theology, and the undignified and valueless music which abound in the older hymnals, are here 
conspicuously absent, and in all the particulars enumerated the book is in touch with, and leads to, a higher, more worthy standard. Mr. 
Morse has contributed a number of settings that are most effective and valuable, particularly those for the words : 


Where winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 


| and 


Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh. 


With such an undenominational hymnal available, the musical service of the churches should speedily become an inspiration and a means of 
grace by the removal of all occasions of offense to the devout and the musically cultivated; and if those who have realized the seriousness 
and significance of this matter will but persistently agitate the subject, each in his own place and society, the day of btter things will soon dawn. 


A Specimen (returnable) copy will be sent for examination to any pastor whose church is contemplating the adoption of a new Hymnal. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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The Business World 


The shock given to the 
railway stock market in 
the passing of the Cana- 
dian Pacific dividend by 
no means spent its whole force last week. 
London investors were even more scared than 
our own, and a more searching investigation 
into the affairs of all securities having any- 
thing of an international character was in 
order. Had investors made such investiga- 
tions sooner, they need not have experienced 
so much of a shock; as it is, a rude awaken- 
ing is a blessing in disguise. It shows them, 
first, that no self-respecting company can long 
afford to pay unearned dividends ; and, second- 
ly, that the outlook for some of our most im- 
portant roads is gloomy indeed. Wall Street 
has not been simple-minded enough to be un- 
aware of these facts, and has gradually broken 
down the quotations on more than one promi- 
nent and supposedly safe stock |to a non-divi- 
dend-paying basis. On the passing of the 
Canadian Pacific’s dividend a fortnight ago, its 
stock declined from 49 to 41; last week, how- 
ever, saw it decline still further to 33—a pro- 
digious drop from 59, at which price it sold 
on January 2,1895. Another sensation of the 
week was the rapid decline in Baltimore and 
Ohio to 49. Neither were English or Ameri- 
can investors satisfied with New York Central, 
Illinois Central, Louisville and Nashville, Read- 
ing, Lehigh Valley (the two latter touching 
lowest records), or even the high-priced “ coal- 
ers,” such as Lackawanna and Delaware and 
Hudson, all of which fell about two points 
each. As we go to press there is a slight re- 
covery. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, with heavy foreign selling, the Belmont- 
Morgan syndicate will have its hands full to 
prevent an outflow of gold. So far it has 
successfully opposed the tendency to draw 
gold from the Treasury, but the further un- 
loading of English holdings in our securities 
and the rise in foreign exchange suggest the 
question as to how much longer exports of 
gold to Europe can be avoided. 


Railway Investors 
Awaking to 
Real Conditions 


pm The Pennsylvania Railway is in 
many respects the most impor- 
tant in this country, and its re- 
ports are always awaiied with 
interest. It is safe to say, however, that the 
one just issued has excited more comment 
than any of its predecessors. The general 
business depression has affected this road with 
special severity. In addition to this, as it is 
the largest coal-carrying concern in the United 
States, it has most felt the reduction in the 
coal demand caused by the stoppage of much 
manufacturing. Secondly, the iron and steel 
industries along its line have felt the hard 
times more than have other branches of busi- 
ness. As the magnitude of the Pennsylvania’s 
business is great, so was the magnitude of its 
loss in gross earnings—$16,500,000 in 1894 as 
against 1893. The freight decline was in local 
traffic, that in passengers in through traffic. 
The year also witnessed a reduction in rates, 
which needs to be taken into account in the 
report of gross earnings. The rate received 
per ton per mile is stated to have been 
0.586 cent as against 0.614 cent in 1893, 
while the passenger rate per mile, 1.977 cents, 
is a reduction of 0.022 from 1893’s rate. These 
two factors of decreased traffic and rates 
affected earnings disastrously. Only by sever- 
est retrenchment in expense was the situation 
adequately met. Yet the five per cent. divi- 
dends were fully earned, nearly $1,400,000 
charged off for extraordinary expenses (such 
as elevating tracks, for instance), and a surplus 
of nearly $900,000 is left over! Those dividends 
mean the disbursement of almost $6, 500,000, 
since the Company’s outstanding stock is over 
$129,12 5,000. We wish, however, to draw spe- 
cial attention toits surplus fund, now amounting 
to over $9,000,000. It is a tower of strength 
to the Company in these times of depression, 
and fully answers the croakers who have long 
been contending that there should be an in- 
crease of dividends so that every year the 
stockholders might enjoy all the profits possi- 
ble. Itis to the great credit of the Company 
that such clamor has been sturdily and steadily 
resisted. 


Encouraging 
Report 


The It appears from the report 

of the National Commis- 
sion that under its aus- 
pices. over six hundred 
million fish of various kinds have been hatched 
andloosed. Thisincludes three hundred mill- 
ion of pike perch, one hundred million of shad, 
and one hundred million of whitefish, besides 
smaller numbers of many other species. The 
most important special endeavors of the Com- 
mission seem to have been at Wood’s Holl, 
Mass., where over ninety million lobsters have 
been bred and loosed (an increase of a thousand 
per cent. over previous years), and on the Pacific 
coast, where the effort to propagate Eastern 
oysters still continues. 


Fish Commission’s 
Report 


As is well known, the 
duty on diamonds was 
increased instead of diminished by our new 
tariff law. As the diamond industry is, next 
to the gold, the greatest of South Africa, the 
Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony, has been greatly offended, espe- 
cially since he was chiefly instrumental in send- 
ing a remarkable exhibit of diamonds to our 
Chicago Fair. He proposes to get even by 
offering reciprocal free trade to our next-door 
neighbor, Canada. This would amount to an 
advantage of about one-fifth to Canadian 
products over ours. 


In the United States Circuit 
Court at Philadelphia, the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, as trustee 
for the Philadelphia and Reading mortgage 
bondholders, has just filed a bill in equity, 
praying for the foreclosure of the road’s gen- 
eral mortgage. It is not known whether these 
proceedings will be pushed to a conclusion or 
whether they will be used to force security- 
holders to accept some new plan of reorganiza- 
tion. Many believe, however, that the road 
cannot be reorganized without foreclosure. 
The stock has therefore dropped to 71%4. Two 
years ago it sold at 53. - 


Mr. Rhodes’s Revenge 


Reading 
Foreclosure 


The scheme of the Reorgani- 
zation Committee of the Union 
Pacific Railway provided that 
if by March 4a permanent plan had not been de- 
cided upon, securities deposited with the Com- 
mittee could be withdrawn, as the non-action 
of Cengress would make reorganization impos- 
sible at present. Accordingly the Committee 
is dissolved. It is understood that foreclosure 
proceedings, under the first mortgage of the 
main road, and also under the bonds of the 
branch lines, will be prosecuted as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Union Pacific 
Foreclosure 


The Boston “ Herald” says 
that “a reduction in wages 
in the big corset factory of 
the Warner Bros. Company is announced to 
take effect in a few days. The average re- 
duction will be about 8 per cent. Dr. Warner, 
the head of the concern, says the reduction 
will be made in order to pay the income tax, 
and owing to the fact that the new schedule of 
duties is‘so low on certain articles that it makes 
a reduction necessary in order to compete with 
other firms. Hundreds of girls are employed 
in the factory.” 


Corsets and the 
Income Tax 


For the whole country the 


Februar 
- increase in last month’s bank 
Bank Clearings 1 
Sebecelice Cc earings over those of Feb- 


ruary, 1894, is 6.3 per cent., 
and outside of New York 4.1 per cent. This 
is indeed gratifying. 1894’s totals were, how- 
ever, heavily diminished by 37 per cent. de- 
cline for the whole country, and 27 per cent. 
outside of New York. The clearings thus 
reflect the very slow improvement in business, 
especially retarded last month by the disturb- 
ing-elements at Washington, as well as by dis- 
turbing weather elements everywhere. 


The most interesting event 
of the past month in the 
market for municipal bonds 
was the offering by New York City of $3,265,- 
000 3 per cent. coupon gold bonds. This is 
the first issue of gold bonds made by the 


New York City’s 
New Bonds 


metropolis since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The bonds were subscribed for four 
times over, at prices ranging from par to 103%, 
a sufficient indication of the satisfactory state 
of New York City’s,credit. 


The New South Senator Patrick Walsh, of 
Georgia, is responsible for 


the statement that the South is now producing 


as much coal, iron ore, and pig iron as the en- 
tire Union produced in 1870. The manufac- 
turing development in cotton has been no less 
remarkable. In 1860the South manufactured 
about 10,000 bales of cotton; last year the 
amount was nearly 750,000 bales. It is antici- 
pated that this gain will be more than main- 
tained, and that ere long all of the coarser 
grade of goods will be made in the South. 


Two months ago Berlin and 
Vienna were connected by 
telephone, and already there 
is business enough to need 
another line. The present line has been con- 
nected with Hamburg at one end and with 
Trieste at the other, making a total length of 
nearly nine hundred miles. This length is 
likely to be doubled before long. Hamburg 
will be connected with Copenhagen, which 
is joined to the Swedish system. It will then 
be possible for northern Sweden and southern 
Austria to communicate by telephone. 


From Hamburg 
to Trieste 
by Telephone 


Sree fer the The “Iron Trade Review ” 


Chicago 


Elevated Railway Fé to be found now with 


confidence that the spring 
demand that is everywhere counted on will 
bring any appreciable betterment in prices. 
The large work now being contracted for—like 
the Chicago Elevated Railway, with its 28,000 
tons—is being taken at the lowest recorded 
prices.” 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
aN — CE COMPANY 


ffice,Company’” 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


More Than Twenty 


prominent Railroads, whose stocks are held mainly 
for investment, either passed or reduced their divi- 
dends in 1894. I offer investors the stock of a cor- 
poration that earned and paid 6 per cent. dividends. 
in 1893 and 1894. Security absolute. Real Estate 
Mortgages. Interest, payable semi-annually, is the 
same (6 per cent.) on one or one hundred shares. 


JAMES A. STEELE, Investments 


45 Broadway, New York 


says of that industry: “ Few 


KH. B ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 

6 oO gages, State, County, City, and School Warrants 

Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 

7 pr rompt interest payments. Best references. 
O Correspondence solicited. 


% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
8 0 Seattle, Washington 


GOLD BONDS 


AT PAR AND INTEREST. 
First mortgage on. nearby property. In limited amounts. 


only. 
501 Provident Bide. 4th & Sts., Philada. 
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A LIST OF 


will be sent you if you desire to 


24 Nassau St., New York 
75 State St., Boston 


satisfied with 4%4 or 5 per cent. interest on amount invested. 
UNITED STATES. BONDS A SPECIALTY 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


invest your money safely and are 


Sample copies of The Bond Record, a 
vade mecum for investors, containing 
valuable quotation tables and other 
investment news, sent on application. 


HOME 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Office, No. 119 Broadway. 
Eighty-Third Semi-Annual Statement 
JANUARY, 1895 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
United States Stocks (market value)....... 1,453,875.00 
nk, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 
Bonds (market value)....... EA 3,618,607.50 


State and Oy Bonds (market value)....... 813,914.94 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand...... 125,100.00 
miums uncollectedandinhandsofAgents 504,853.18 
Interest due and accrued............ee- 40,524.22 


8 
LIABILITIES: 
Reserve Premium Fund.......... 4,369,289.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims..... 720,119.76 
$9,159,836.54 


. Taber, Daniel A. Heald, David H. McAlpin, Andrew 
C. Armstrong, Cornelius N. Bliss, Edmund F. Holbrook, 
ohn H. Washburn, John H. Inman 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
JOHN H. WASHBUEN: } 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, ice-F residents. 

WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, oe 

THOMAS B. GREENE, \ Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, } Assistant Secretaries. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, = = $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 
Is a legal gepesitory. of trust funds. 3 
Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent, or Registrar for 
Corporations. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Estates. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. : 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS 
_ Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
ames N. Jarvie, 

chard A. McCurdy, 

Walter G. Oakman, 

Alexander E. Orr, 

H H.R 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George S, Bowdoin, 
rederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 


. G. Haven, enry ogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 

Somers Hayes, H. McK. 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitney 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’! Agent. 


Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 
our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
‘Trust Ca £2 


Please mention The Outlook 


Easter Morn 


By way of surprise, present your 
particular friend with a 


WALDORF 


Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl, Price 
70c. in case, ora set of six inlined 
case, Gold Bowl, 3. 75. 


One Orange Spoon. Gilt. Very 
pretty. Price, 50c. 


For sale by all Jewelers, 


THESE ARE THE 


Sterling Silver Inlai 


uality. Guaranteed 25 years. 
ditces inlaid in the back of the 
bow! and handle. 
Each article is stamped on the back: 


E. STERLING INLAID FE 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway). A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
Ware and Novelties, 17 


CHURCH ORGANS-The Lyon 
lea & Healy Church Organs 
i | ( suit i Mm| Prices from $300 for a good 
mi instrument of fine tone, suit- 
ward. or $975 an instru- 
ment of great power,contain- 
ing 609 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, ——— stop- 
action, and made of standard measurements 
adopted by the College of Organists, London, 
Indorsed leading organists everywhere, 
Fully guaranteed for five years. Sketches, speci- 
fications and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
cation. Time poynent may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


~ 2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


high. bull strong 
pig and chicken tight. 
ee it yourself fo 


ww styles. A man and can make 
to SQrod day. catalog free. 
MAN BROS. idgeville, Ind. 


HHoenol 
Constable 


Spring Costumes 
Carriage Garments, 
Dinner and Reception Dresses, 
Opera Cloaks 
and Evening Wraps, 

Evening Toilets, 
Dress Waists, 
Street Suits, 
Riding Habits. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


Outfitting Dept. 
_ Misses’ and Children’s 
Gretchens, | 
Coats, Reefers. 
Ladies’ Chiffon 


Silk and Velvet Waists. 


Lined and Unlined Silk Skirts, 
Tea .,owns, Wrappers, and 
Dressing Sacques, 

French and City Made Underwear. 


The ‘‘ Parame” Corset 


Proadovay 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


A booklet of health-keep- 
ing and money-savingO© 
underwear—Send a postal. 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


+ NICKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in 11.1. 


one 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, - - - Troy. N. 


= 
DIRECTORS: Levi_P. Morton, Henry_A. Hurlbut, 
William Sturgis, John R. Ford, Oliver S. Carter, Hen ee 
Snow, George H. Hartford, Henry F. pes Lucien C. 
Warner, Warner Van Norden, Alfred F. Cross, Dumont 
> 
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The Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Brooklyn 


The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Brooklyn has opened a delightful little 
lunch-room on the fourth floor of its beautiful 
building on Flatbush Avenue, just above Third 
Avenue. There is a beautiful view from the 
windows of the quiet room, far above the rush 
and roar of the city. The following was the 
bill of fgre on a recent day: 


05 
.0 

-20 
Ham -I0 
15 
Nut .05 
ES 05 
.05 
05 


The food is all home-made by consignors to 
the Exchange for Women’s Work established 
by the Association. Lunches are sent out to 
men’s offices in the neighborhood, and shop- 
pers are learning that the much-needed lunch- 
room in Brooklyn has been established. The 
bill of fare changes each day, but the order, 
cleanliness, quiet of the room, and excellence 
of the food never change. The Association 
does not expect to make the lunch-room a 
source of revenue to the Association, but 
hopes it will pay the expenses incurred in run- 
ning it, and prove a source of revenue to the 
women who cook the food sold. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Brooklyn has now an associate membership 
of over three thousand women and girls de- 
pendent on their own exertions for self-support. 
Its able President, Mrs. C. N. Judson, has 
proved the ability of one woman, at least, to 
grasp the need of a complex social condition 
and evolve an organization to meet those con- 
ditions by the exercise of rare executive skill, 
tact, steadiness ‘of purpose, and courage. The 
President has been most ably seconded by 


- some of the leading women of Brooklyn, and 


the social work of the Association, enlisting 
as it does the interest and the presence of 
the daughters of the leading families, has re- 
sulted in forming new social lines on the broad 
basis of Christian principles. 


Why the Cat Always Falls 
On Its Feet 


In the scientific department of the “ Literary 
Digest ” some space was given recently to a 
discussion in the French Academy of Sciences 
regarding the fall of the cat and its interesting 
power of turning itself about in mid-air so as 
always to alight on its feet. A recent French 
traveler in Persia, Colonel E. Duhousset, re- 
lates that the inhabitants of that country have 
a legend that professes to explain the same 
fact. If for no other reason, this legend de- 
serves attention as showing that the cat’s 
power—only recently taken up by scientists for 
explanation—was noticed and accounted for, 
in a fashion, in Persia many centuries ago. The 
“Literary Digest” translates from “ Le Mag- 
asin Pittoresque,” January 15, part of Colonel 
Duhousset’s story. In traveling through Persia 
it was his fortune to spend a night with a de- 
scendant of the Prophet. During a conversa- 
tion, a cat that had been walking on the:cornice 
lost its balance and fell to the ground. Says 
the Colonel: 

“Turning to me, my host asked if I knew 
the reason why the cat possesses the enviable 
power of making perilous leaps with impunity, 
and of always alighting on its feet. 

“TI was completely floored. I recollected 
that in France we have in familiar speech a 
proverb that asserts this fact, but is mute as 
to its cause. I had to ackncewledge that I 
found it impossible to solve the question. 
This is how my host solved it for me, in all 
seriousness. ‘ You know,’ he said to me, ‘ that 
it is due to a miracle wrought by our vener- 
ated imam Ali (The Sublime), the designated 
successor and son-in-law of the Prophet. His 
brother-in-law. Omar was very jealous of him, 
and frequently showed his feeling. 

“«¢ One day when Ali was making him a visit, 


Omar advanced, holding out his right hand, 
which held a grain of wheat between its thumb 


_ and forefinger, and with haughty mien thus 


addressed him: “ Ali, thou who vauntest thy- 
self to be able to predict the future, by the 
power of the Most High, be pleased to tell me 
if this grain of wheat is destined for my nour- 
ishment to-day.” Ali, keeping calm, answered 
coolly: “I should disregard with contempt a 
question made in such a tone, but, to put 
thee to confusion, I tell thee, trusting in God 
—No! this grain will profit thee nothing!” 

“¢The irascible Omar, in his anxiety to 
show the falsity of this prediction, tossed the 
grain into his mouth with such promptness 
that it took the wrong course, lodged in his 
windpip>, and was at once coughed up. 

“¢ Ali’s cat, who was quietly purring near 
his master, then devoured the grain of wheat 
that Omar had coughed up, while the latter 
retired in confusion. 

“¢Ttisinmemory of this service,’ added the 
descendant of the Prophet, ‘that Ali gave to 
the cat power of never touching the earth 
otherwise than as you have just seen. I hope 
that you will have no doubt as to this miracu- 
lous solution, showing as it does the imposture 
of Omar, the chief of our religious antagonists 
the Sunnites, and the venerated saint of the 
Osmanlis (the Turks).’ 

“T thanked my host cordially, having suff- 
ciently learned the cause that, according to the 
Persians, makes a cat always land on its feet.” 


Madonna Portraits 


An interesting loan collection has been on 
view at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York 
City. It consisted of many Madonna portraits, 
and among the names to which paintings were 
attributed there were represented those of Fra 
Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, Orcagna, 
Raphael, Giulio Romano, Spagnoletto, Alouzo 
Cano, Hans Memling, Diirer, and Vandyke. 
The modern paintings included examples from 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Piglhein, W. H. Low, and 
Guy Rose. One of the best features of the 
collection was the exhibition of relief-portraits. 
There were some attributed to Donatello, the 
Della Robbias, and Rossellino. The admission 
fee went for the benefit of the “ Little Mothers,” 
namely, the poor little girls who care for the 
babies while their parents are at work. Surely 
no idea of help could have found more sug- 
gestive appeal than in this “Little Mother” 
loan collection of Madonnas. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was once 
speaking of a college address which he consid- 
ered quite perfect. “ Yes—yes,” said Dr. 
Holmes; “I don’t doubt it was very good; 
but the speaker is such an unpleasant person! 
He is just one of those fungi that always grow 
upon universities !” 


The current magazines contain the 
pictures of suggestive pieces of - 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


This trade 
Dorflinger Sons, mark label 


found on 


uine piece. 


SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS 


— 
SILVER PLATED 


1847. ROGERS BROS.AL.© 


ARE GENUINE ROGERS" GOO DS. 


These 
goods have 
stood the test for WW 
nearly 5Q years which 
proves conclusively that they are the best. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


THE AURAPHONE 


is a recent scientific invention which will restore the hear- 
ing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is invis- 
ible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. Itisto 
the ear what glasses are to the eye,an ear spectacle. Inclose 
stamp for particulars. Can be tested free of charge at 
THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices : 
716:-Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York 
' or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsbu 


Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, 

Pittsburgh. 

: New York. 
KENTUCEY, 
Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MO 


Cleveland. 
MISSOURI 


RED SEAL, 
St. Louis. 


Salem, Mass. 


SHIPMAN 


0 
St. Louis and Chicago. |. 
ULSTER, 


New York. 
UNION, 


‘The old saying 


that “goods well bought are half sold” is 
st. Louis. true of Pure White Lead. Dealers cannot 
afford to sell, or painters to use, unknown 
or inferior brands (see list genuine brands). 
Reputation is capital, and can only be ac- 
quired by selling or using the best materials. 
Responsible dealers sell, and practical paint- 


St. Louis. ers everywhere use these brands. 


Any desired shade of color may be easily produced by using 
National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, Sample card o 
Chicago. _colors and pamphlet is sent free. , 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


i Broadway, New York. 
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About People 


—Mr. Thomas W. Hall, of Philadelphia, 


has lived under all the Presidents of the 
United States. He has just celebrated his 
one hundredth birthday. 

—The day before the Fifty-third Congress 
closed, Mr. Holman, of Indiana, remarked: “I 
should not advise any young man to enter 
public life. There is nothing in it. I reach 
this conclusion after an experience covering a 
period of nearly thirty-five years. From a finan- 
cial standpoint, at least, it does not pay one. 
I have lived frugally since I first came to the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, but I have never been 
able to save a penny out of my salary.” 

—The new Director of the National Gallery 
in London is Mr. Edward John Poynter, R.A. 


He is the son of the architect Ambrose Poyn-. 


ter, and was born in Paris in 1836. For many 
years he has been a prominent Academician. 
His pictures are mostly of classical subjects, 
perhaps the best known being “ Atalanta’s 
Race” and “A Visit to Aésculapius.” Mr. 
Poynter has been a professor in London Uni- 
versity and also a director of the South Ken- 
sington Art School. 

—Herr Adolf Schreyer, a false rumor of 
whose death was current lately, was born 
in 1828 at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and received 
his education at the Stadel Institute there. 
From boyhood up his chosen work or play 
was always in the drawing or painting of 
horses, and he was always hanging about 
stables or riding-schools. His “ Wanderjahre ” 
were passed in Hungary, the Danubian prov- 
inces, and Syria. This decided the character 
of his life-work. He was not only to paint the 
horse, but the horse as he appears in those 


countries. Since 1871 Schreyer has divided. 


his time between Paris and Kronberg, his resi- 
dence near Frankfort. 

—That remarkable philosopher and Nor- 
wegian novelist, Bjérnsterne Bjornson, has 
been preaching “Early to bed and early to 
rise ” latterly. He says of overwork: 

It ruins men’s health, perverts their tastes, and is 
as effective in lowering the standard of intellect as 
the abuse of alcohol. The State ought to legislate 
in the matter. If State employees and the schools 
were made to begin work at sunrise and to cease 
work at midday (or two hours later, if necessary), 
this reform would soon lead to others. Noon would 
again be noon, and all shops would be closed early in 
the afternoon ; evening would once more be evering,as 
in former times. The theaters would be open from 
four to seven or from five to eight, and between nine 
and ten everything would be closed and all lights 
would be out, as at present in the country, where 
people have not yet ceased to work during the day 
and sleep at night. Such areversion to ‘ elders’ hours’ 
would do much to alleviate the evils from which 
society is at present suffering. 

—Unlike that of the late President of 
France, the wealth of M. Faure has come to 
him by hard work instead of byinheritance. In 
the library of the new President’s home at 
Havre there is a picture representing him with 
rolled-up shirt-sleeves in the big leather apron 
of a tanner’s apprentice. M. Faure worked 
his way up from the bottom of the ladder. 
He is now the head of a hide firm, and in the 
Rue Franklin at Havre one may see the fol- 
lowing sign: 

FELIX FAURE ET CIE., 
Cuirs et Peaux. 


As a ship-owner and general importer he has 
made an even greater success. Merchants all 
over France, but particularly the Havre mer- 
chants, are deservedly proud at the great dis- 
tinction achieved by one of their number. 
For the first time in history, the destinies of 
France have been intrusted to a man of busi- 
ness. 

—The Philadelphia “ Record” says that 
Mr. John Mackie, of that city, “has the rare 
distinction of having participated in the first 
naval demonstration as well as the last of the 
late Rebellion. He entered the service on 
April 2, 1861, in New York, going on board 
the United States frigate Savannah. On the 
30th of May following the crew of his vessel 
took part in the destruction of the Norfolk 
Navy-Yard, the Cumberland and Pawnee also 


aiding in that memorable. bombardment, which ]| 


was really the first naval action of the Rebel- 
lion. His last active war duty was as marine 


officer aboard the steam sloop Seminole, at the 
surrender of Galveston, Tex. This was on May 
26, 1865,:long after the surrender of Lee. Mr. 
Mackie is in his sixtieth year. Heis active and 
leads a busy life. His dearest earthly posses- 
sion is a medal of honor presented to him by 
President Lincoln for meritorious services at 
Fort Darling.” 

—Baron de Staal, who was expected to 
be nominated Russian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, instead of Prince Lobanoff, realizes one’s 
conventional idea of adiplomat. His dignified 
but suave manner gives the impression that, if 
he is as tenacious as his name implies, in any 
event the steel is sheathed in velvet. The 
Baron was born in 1822 at Reval. Heisa 
scion of one of the old German noble families 
who settled in the Baltic provinces of Russia 
about the time of Peter the Great. M. de 
Staal once resided at a number of German 
courts, notably at Darmstadt, where his 
daughters were the intimate friends of the 
Hesse princesses, the youngest of whom is 
now Empress of Russia. It is not strange 
that she looks upon M. de Staal as one of the 
oldest friends of her family, especially since 
he has been for the last ten years the repre- 
sentative of Russia at the Court of St. James’s, 
where Princess Alix spent much time in her 
grandmother’s society, and where she was a 


great favorite. The Baroness de Staal was a 


daughter of Prince Gortschakoff. Several of 
her ancestors ruled as Czars. 

—The Archduchess Marie-Valerie, the 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria, is now 
traveling about with her father wherever he 
goes, and it is said that she is serving the ap- 
prenticeship of a woman who will one day have 
to do with the business of the State. She pays 
constant visits to educational and charitable 
institutions, and, whenever the opportunity 
presents itself, makes use of one or the other 


- of the many languages which are spoken in the 


dual empire. This remarkable change in the 
life of one who has hitherto lived in retirement 
is due, so the report goes, to the wish of her 
father. It seems that he has made up his 
mind to follow the example of Charles VI., and 
has selected as his successor, not the Archduke, 
Francis Ferdinand, the present presumptive 
successor, but the little Archduke Francis 
Charles Salvator, his own grandson, and the 
son of his daughter Marie-Valerie, who married 
her cousin, the Archduke Francis Salvator, 
four years ago. The little prince is but two 
years old. Hence the unwonted activity which 
now characterizes the mother may mean that 


the Emperor is preparing for an inevitable 


regency in the person of his daughter. Francis 
Joseph knows his own worth, and that his death 
might be the signal fora revolution in Austria- 
Hungary. A principal factor in such an event 
would be the unfitness of the Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand, both 1n manners and in talent, 
to rule over a great empire. 


Young: Mothers 


should learn the of on hand 
a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Bran ondensed 
Milk tor nursing babies as well as for general cook- 
ing. It has stood the test for 30 years, and its value 
is recognized. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS AGENCY 


Oldést and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
grees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
hers College 

Bulletin.”’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with the 


. advantages of a pleasant country home 


pa J. INDRED, Med. Supt., formerly Clinical Ass’t 
areath School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KINDRED, Principal. 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 
_ Conn.—Combines thorough mental and phyzical 
training with the comforts of a genuine home. 20 boys. 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M.., Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early application for Sept. 26th , is requested. 
— Mine SARA) SMITH Peincipal. 


N=Z; HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
This School for Girls, on the most bedutiful avenue 
of the “‘ City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 
Finishing course of study and in Col lene Preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION FoR SQELEGE on 
Reference : the President and Dean of Yale University. 
Rev. J.C. WYCKOFF, 65 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Thavough work in English branches, Latin, Greek 
and French. College preparatory. All the comforts ot 
home. Apply to Box 12s. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Smiall classes. 
A great variety of Courses. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. ftventemse f New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


Pennsylvania | 
WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 38th year. Academ- 
ea and college, preparatesy courses. For circular ad- 


ss 
Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate 


BIG BARGAINS 


rs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, 
cipal. 


ROSES, PLANTS, 
===AND SEEDS 


5O0cts. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 


These roses are fine healthy plants and will bloom all this Summer 


n pots or planted out. We 


1 
guarartee them to be by far the best 50 cts. you ever invested in roses, as follows: 


Baby Gold, beautiful shades of Copper and Gold. Duchess de Brabant, 


flesh color. the old favorite. Madame de Watteville, the famous Tulip Kose. 
Snowflake, pure White, always in bloom. Meteor, rich velvety Crimson, none 


better. La France, Silvery Peach and Rose,a beauty. Sumset, Tawny shade 


ink. elegant. 


very rich. Isabella Sprungé. deeprich Yellow. Princess an, richest, very 
r 


ght. Marie Van Houtte, Creamy White and Yellow. Grace Darling, Satiny 


Honmere Defresne, Yellow, flushed Pink, charming. Marie Guillot, pure White, tinted Lemon. 


what You Can Buy for SO Cents. 


Set 34—13 Ever-blooming Roses all different . 50 e./ 
** 35—12 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds, 50 e. 
** 36—12 Lovely Flowering Begonias,all sorts 50 e. 
** 37-13 Geraniums, all colors and kinds, . 50 e. 
** 38—15 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums, . ec. 
** 39— 4 Choice Decorative Palms, try them, 50c. 
40— 5 Dwarf French Cannas, 5.kinds, 


41-12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses, 


You may-select half of any two sets for 50 cents, 
Get your neighbor to club with you. Our catalogue 


entire 15sets for $5.00; or half of each set for $2.50. 
free. OR 


Set42—20 Larce Flowered Pansy Plants, , . 30e, 


** 43—15 Coleus, will make a brightbed, . .50c. 
“ 44—12 Double and SingleFuehsias,all colors 50 c. 
** 45— 6 Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts, . . 50c. 
‘* 46—30 Pkts Flower Seeds, notwoalike. . 50e. 
** 47—20 Pkt’s elegant Sweet Peas,all different50 e. 
** 48—38 Pkt’s Choice Vegetable Seeds 18 sorts 50 ec. 
or 3 complete sets for $1.25. any 5 sets for $2.00. the 


DEB TO-DAY, We will hold the plants and ship them any time you may desire. Address, 


THE CREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 


Morningside 

EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 

York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 

general teachers and specialists: manual training, 
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taining this week ie pages. The subscrip- 
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Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a ch of 
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one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discentinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 


copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration - 


of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 
How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Money-Order, 
yable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 
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THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
York. 


. Bits of Fun 

From the shop-front of a French hatter: 
“Latest novelty. Soft felt hats for railway 
collisions.” — 77t-Bits. 

“Your brother? I did not know that you 
had abrother.” “ Oh, yes; or, what is the same 
thing, I have two half-brothers.”—Zz/e. 

Mr. Newera— Madame, I saw our daughter 
flying along the public streets on a bicycle 
to-day, and dressed in hat, coat, vest, and 
bloomers. Mrs. Newera—Oh, well, girls will 
be boys, you know.— Good News. 

The End of+a Novel (compressed by the 
editor owing to lack of space).—* . . . Otto- 
kar took a small brandy, then his hat, his de- 
parture, besides no notice of his pursuers, 
meantime a revolver out of his pocket, and 
lastly his own life.”—Deutsche Leschalle. 

The New York “Sun” tells again the old 
story of the’school-teacher who was instruct- 
ing his class in the use of the preposition. 
«You may take it as a rule,” he said, in con- 
clusion, “ that a preposition is a bad word to 
end a sentence up with.” 

«“ And you say he was defeated by one vote ?” 
said the professor. “Yes,” replied his wife, 
who had been readingfromthe paper. “That’s 
interesting, very interesting,” hemused. “It’s 
a positive paradox. It’s what might be called 
a singular plurality.” Washington Star. 

The scholars had listened with attention to 
the story of Enoch; and at its close the teacher 
asked, “ Do you know of any one else who was 
ever translated?” Obvious as was the answer, 
the occasion seemed to drive away all thought, 
until the German youth in the corner broke 
the silence by exclaiming, “I know.a Miss 
Vogel who married Mr. Bird.”—-7he Happy 
Thought. 

A correspondent writes: “In connection 
with M. Paderewski’s recent pleasantry at the 
expense of the Torquay public and himself, I 
may inform you of his entry in the visitors’ 
book in a town on the south coast which he 
favored not long ago with his brilliant but 
modest light: ‘ This is the place where peo- 
ple talked while I played!’”— Westminster 
Review. 

A man, notorious for his “ nearness,” lately 
went into a butcher’s and inquired the price 

of asoup-bone. The proprietor of the shop 
is a generous fellow, and in answer to the old 
man’s question, he said: “Oh, I’ll give you 
that.” The customer put his hand to his ear. 
He is somewhat hard of hearing, and had 
missed the other’s reply. “Can’t you take 
something off that ?” he asked. The butcher 
took pity on him. “Yes,” he said, “call it 
twopence.” And theold man went home with 
a comfortable sense of having made a good 
bargain.— 77#-Bits. 

The Scottish Hymnal, recently issued, failed 
to contain Sir Walter Scott’s inimitable hymn, 
“ When Israel, of the Lord beloved,” where- 
upon a correspondent of “ The Scotsman ” 


asked the reason of the omission. “A. K. H. B.,” 


the editor, replied that the lines “ were not up 
to the standard of the Hymnal, being lumber- 
ing and unequal.” An equally amusing case 
was that of a Greenock paper, to which “On 
Linden when the sun was low,” was offered, 


whose editor inserted, under notices to corre- 


spondents: “ T. C.—Your lines are not up to 
the mark ; try again.”—-Z.xaminer. 


The English are not noted for their wit, but 


when one does make a sarcastic remark the 


American can usually return it with interest. 
The Duchess of T was in a rather bad hu- 
mor when in the course of a conversation she 
said to a woman of our town: “ Whyis it, Mrs. 
X., that Americans from the Southern States 
are so much more refined and courteous than 
those from the Northern part of your country?” 
“I don’t know, I am sure,” replied Mrs. X., 
“unless it is that the North was settled by the 
English and the South by other nationalities.” 
—Albany Express. | 


Bumptithesis 

Big-headedness, or bumptithesis (from 
bumpo, Sanscrit for round, and tithesis, Chip- 
pewa for me-big-Injin), is liable to attack peo- 
ple who come into a little brief authority, just 
as fat Dutch babies are liable to the chicken- 
pox. Bumptithesis, in common parlance the 
swell head, is about the meanest disease to 
which the human family is subject. Its mean- 
ness consists, not so much in its effect upon 
the victim, as in the temptation it brings to 
good people to commit a clinical error. It 
seems to be an instinctive delusion in the 
human mind that a piece of a brickbat is an 
effective remedy for bumptithesis. This error 
is to be avoided. The disease must run its 
course. Not even the counter-irritation of a 
horsewhip will give any relief. The disease 
terminates either by gradual and healthy sub- 
sidence, or it proceeds till the law of gravita- 
tion asserts itself, and the victim stands on 
his head. Possibly we are too “ bold and fear- 
less in our thinking ” in dogmatically postulat- 
ing the law of gravitation in this instance. 
There is another law which may be operative 


‘in causing a victim of bumptithesis to feel 


upward for the ground. That law is the one 
which locates-the brain, in bipedal vertebrates, 
at the highest place in the physical economy. 
There are no brains anywhere in a case of 
incurable swell-head. ‘The frontal and occipital 
chambers are occupied by a viscid fluid. This 
explains why professional, but more often non- 
professional, people call such a person a sap- 
head. It must not be supposed that this and 
correlated terms are employed by people as 
contumelious epithets. They are strictly in 
the line of technical terminology. The appro- 
priate epithet is forbidden to all good Presby- 
terians, more or less to the Methodists, but it 
is said to be employed, in some emergencies, 
by Episcopalians.— 7he Juterior. 


** Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are an effectual 
remedy for all Bronchial Affections. 


Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys”; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. | 


HEADQUARTERS, 


RRuBifoA 

» ForTue TEETH 
is absolutely per- 
fect. It is delic- 
ious in use. It 
gives strength to 
decay, and destroys 
that extreme sensitiveness_ that 
causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend. It’sa perfect liquid dentifrice. 

25 cents. All Druggists. 

Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Quit PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


fx, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


AINE Ameri 

HM and 

{ Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

= used in any of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is ebsolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less one cent @ cup. 
S0iD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


_WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
TYPEWRITERS. 


advice given. All makeshalf-price. 
p anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
aS nen Monthly payments. 52-page cat. 1ree. 


45 Liberty St., New York. 


A UA OIL HEATER 
WITH A ComBmaTION Box oF HOME SOAP 


For $10.00- LARKIN MFG, CO: 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


the gums, sto 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


THE REV. HENRY MOTTET desires to pro- 
cure employment for a friend of rare accomplishments. 
She can serve admirably as an organist, as a teacher of 
elementary English, as a companion to one who is aged 
or an invalid, as a private secretary, or as a_teacher of 
whist or other games. No. 8.256, care The Outlook. — 


TO LIBRARIANS.—The following sets of books 
are offered for sale : Littell’s Living Age, Vols. 1 to 155, 
inclusive; New. England Genealogical Register Vols. 
1 tO 313. Harper’s eekly, Vols, 1 to 21. Particu on 
application. C. W. KEYES, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—Young man of excellent 
character and scholarship wants situation as private 
tutor. College graduate. Experienced teacher. Best 
references. n prepare for any college. Address 
A. E., 31 E. German St., Lancaster, 


WANTED oughly competent housekeeper. 
Must be refined, experienced, especially in care of chil- 
n. consists of adult, infant, 
age. st references required. Good salary. ress 
HOME. No. 8,249, The Outlook. 3 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—For sale or rent, a comfort- 
ably furnished house ; fine situation; on street-car line ; 
twelve all modern conveniences. If not 
sold, will be rented _ until October. Address JOHN 
CHILD, Asheville, N. C. 


FLORIDA MOSS. Very pretty for decorating, and 
a great curiosity. Package bymail fortencents. Unique 
Florida cones sent for 25 cents. Agents wanted. Spe 
on large lots. S. LIZZIE TCALF, Colegrove, 
awthorne, Florida. 


FURNISHED FLAT in New York City (up town) 
to let from ror May 1s to July 15 or August1. Seven 
rooms and bath. Light, cool, open situation. To small 
family of adulis only. References. G. T. E., No. 8,267, 
care The Outlook. 7 


ADDRESS MLLE, VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris, France, if desiring, at mod:rate prices, 

ood ‘board ‘in excellent location, very near 

riumphe and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 

HOUSEKEEPER, ETC.—A lady of ten years’ 
experience in one family desires prition in private gonily 
or school. Address Miss H., 19 West 39th St., N. Y., 
or call on Monday from 12to 3. Best references. 


A GRADUATE of Cooper Art School and student 
of Art League desires position as teacher of Art. Expe- 
rienced. Good references. History of Art if desired. 
Address No. 8,257, care The Outlook. 


A SUBURBAN HOME can be easily obtained. 

I obtained one and am now helping others. Sue particu- 

ers ee H. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New 
ork. 
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Bishop Fallows’s ‘“‘ Home Salon ” 


The “Home Salon” in Chicago, where 
temperance beverages are sold over a bar, was 
recently established by Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, and is the 
- outgrowth of his efforts to find a practical 
way of combating the evil influences of saloons. 
It is conducted under the auspices of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, of which Bishop Fallows is the 
founder and the President. 

Bishop Fallows believes that many men fre- 
quent saloons for other than the purpose of 
drinking intoxicants; that the environments 
appeal to men of sociable disposition. He 
has contended that if these men could be 
served with non-intoxicants and luncheon where 
the environments were the same as those of a 
saloon, they would prefer the former; and the 
‘“ Home Salon ” has, in a measure, demonstra- 
ted the correctness of this belief, for it numbers 
among its daily patrons many who formerly 
passed their luncheon hour in saloons. The 
patrons of the temperance salon are by no 
means confined to the temperance element; it 
has attracted some who were habitual fre- 
quenters of saloons, and some who have been 
classed as chronic drunkards. The latter 
class is the most acceptable of all patrons, and 
receives every possible consideraticn. 

The “ Home Salon” is located in a base- 
mrent on Washington Street, within half a 
block of the City Hall. The entrance is in 
every respect like that of an ordinary saloon, 
as is also the interior, if the portraits and signs 
on the wall be excepted. Instead of the usual 
pictures of horse-races, prize-fights, and the 
cheap daubs‘in imitation of the nude in art 
which are found on the walls of saloons, there 
are portraits of Neal Dow and Frances E. 
Willard. A long polished bar with mirrors 
and glassware, some of the latter being highly 
colored and of fanciful design, is on one side 
of the room, while the remaining space is 
occupied by tables where luncheon is served. 
The popular drink of the “ Home Salon” is 
“beerette,” or, to call it by its popular name, 
the “ Bishop’s Beverage,” containing all the 
ingredients of beer except alcohol. It is 
scarcely distinguishable from beer in appear- 
ance and taste. The Bishop gives much per- 
sonal attention to his Home Salon, and feels 
that he has accomplished something more than 
a financial success. A syndicate of business 
men who have watched the Bishop’s experi- 
ment now propose to establish a temperance 
salon and restaurant on a large scale, occu- 
pying entire a large down-town building, and 


adding many features of entertainment. They 
are temperance men who believe that Bishop 
Fallows’s “ salon ” has shown the practicability 
of transferring a large share of the patronage 
of saloons to temperance salons by making 
the latter more attractive. 


Civic Leagues 


We wish to call attention to the Handbook 
of the Albany Civic League. Both in its consti- 
tution and in its plan of work this organization 
is progressing on intelligent lines, and should be 
a model to the earnest men and women of many 
other places, large and small, interested in the 
subject. The League is non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, and non-sectional. It aims to advance 
the highest municipal interests through a sys- 
tematic federation of all individuals and asso- 
ciations willing to co-operate for the common 
good. The League’s President is Mr. Melvil 
Dewey (the Secretary of the University of the 
State of New York), who justly holds that not 
only should such movements be established in 
all towns and cities, but that a State society 
should be at the head of affairs to focalize 
against the powers of evil the organized op- 
position of right-thinking people everywhere, 
if only they can be reached and counted. 
Each League should be composed of various 
sections. Those of the Albany League—and 
the work suggested for each—are as follows: 


Legislation. City and State. Charter. Assess- 


ment and taxation. Gas. Electric light. Tele- 
phone. -Railroad_and other franchises. 

Civil Service. Efficient application of real civil 
service principles. Avoidance or exposure and cor- 
rection of incompetence; mismanagement, neglect, 
or corruption in public officers. _ 

Enforcement of Law. Violations of excise law. 
Sunday opening of saloons. Hawking Sunday 
papers. Election frauds and corrupt practices. © 

_Public Morals. Gambling. Raffies. Immoral 
literature. Billboard indecency. Social evil. In- 
temperance. 

‘Public Health. Pure water, milk, and other food 
supplies. Disposal of garbageand sewage. Unclean 
streets. Unsanitary tenements. Bath-houses. Hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. Dental and eye and ear 
infirmaries. Trained sanitary inspectors. Slaugh- 


-ter-houses. Markets. Protection inst accidents. 


ducation. Publicschools. Public libraries and 
reading-rooms. Museumsandart galleries. Exten- 
sion courses ; study clubs: popular lectures. 

City Improvement. Parks. Shade-trees in streets. 
Street names and house numbers readable at night. 
Lighting. Transit. 

abor. Hoursand wages. Strikes. Freeemploy- 
ment bureau for all kinds of labor. 

Philanthropy. Loan_bureau to protect against 
ects extortion. Charity organization. Street 
begging. Homeless children. Waifs. Unemployed. 
Lodging-houses. Clearing-houselfor gifts of cloth- 
ing, fuel, food ks, or anything valuable to be 
given to or sold for the benefit of the poor. 
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-Rainproof 
Binding. 


It keeps 
skirt edges 
dry and whole.” 


famous & Bias 


Velveteen 
3 Skirt Bindings. 


_ A set of the" S. H. & M."’ miniature figures show- 

ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on ‘* How 

to —_ the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
ress 


The ‘‘ S. H. & M.’’ Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
‘* S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


To-Day for our handsome catalogue. Address’ 
Dept. B12. OXFORD M¥Fu. LU., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills 


THE 
Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold. compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


In addition to these patterns we 


Selling our Wall Paper. 
take an interest in selling our Prize Designs and other papers, | 
send $1.00 for Agents’ Sample Books together with your references. In ordering, send to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 


Our $1,000 
Prize Designs 
are now 
Ready 


i 7 and our guide, “How to Paper and Econo- 

Sam pl es F Tee my in Home Decoration,” pegs: who 

will send us a description of the different rooms they have to paper; what they 
are used for, their height, and the colors desired. 

Over goo Amateur and Professional Designers competed for the $1,000 
offered by us for the best eight designs for Wall Paper last Fall. These 
Prize Designs are the Finest Productions of American Art. 
Are artistically colored, and will give a tone to your rooms that cannot be ob- 
tained from other papers. They are our exclusive designs and can be purchased 
ONLY FROM US orOUR AGENTS. 7 

° —These Elegant Prize Designs, which are *he Finest 
The J FICE wan Papers to be had, will be sold by sample 
through the mail for 75 to 30 cts. per roll. GET THE BEST. 
have 1,000,000 rolls of Wall Paper for Kitchens, Bedrooms, Halls, Parlors, 
Offices, Churches and Public Bulldings, some of them as Low as 3 cents a Roll. 


Agents Make Money 


If you have the time to spare and will 


41-43 W. 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
186-38 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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